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ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate . ; ; ; ; . $ 10,616,711.90 | Policy Reserve ‘ . i , $566,919,308.00 
Loans on Mortgages ; : , - 116,298,323.50 | Other Policy Liabilities . ‘ . ‘ 7,359,006.83 
Loans on Policies ‘ 113,516,068.47 | Premiums and Interest prepaid . 3,385,535.50 
Bonds mere value Dec. 31, 1911). - 421,122,821.04| Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, etc. ‘ 1,287,423.53 
Cash : ‘ 7,284,253.12 | Dividends payable in 1912 . 11,690,143.32 
Premiums in course of collection ‘5 . 7,724,930.65 | Reserve for Deferred Dividends . . 83,064, 153.00 
Interest and rents due and accrued . 8,121,577.82 | Reserves for other purposes ° ° 10,979,116.32 

Total . ‘ ; ‘ , - $684,684,686.50 Total . , ‘ ' . > $684,684,686.50 








TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS : 


Within the year just closed the Insurance Department of New York has examined the Company. The 
examination went much deeper than the mere question of solvency and a correct statement of assets and 
liabilities. It went to questions of economy, efficiency and especially to the attitude of the Executive Officers 
toward the rights of policy-holders, the laws of the State and the regulations of the Department. 


It would not be possible for me by any use of statistical tables, ratios or comparisons, to present a statement 
so luminous and convincing as that made by Honorable William H. Hotchkiss, Superintendent of Insurance, at the 
close of his examination. 


It is the last word in State supervision---impartial but just---constructed on the sound theory that it is 
as much the duty of a public official to commend fine public service as it is to denounce wrong-doing or inefficiency. 
The muckraker will find nothing interesting in it. You will. It is, therefore, printed below in full. 


President. 








New York, Jan. 10, 1912 





(Copy of Memorandum filed at Albany, December 9, 1911, by Hon. Wm. H. Hotchkiss, Superintendent of Insurance) 


State of New York---Insurance Department 


IN THE MATTER OF THE EXAMINATION 
‘OF THE MEMORANDUM OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 


New York Lire Insurance COMPANY 


It is thought proper to file with the report on the examination of the New York Life Insurance Company, dated 
November 21, 1911, the following memorandum: 

The examination of this Company now completed, is the second since the enactment of the amendatory laws of 1906. It 
is even more complete and painstaking than was the examination of three years ago. 


The New York Life is one of the great life insurance companies under the supervision of this department. 
As of December 31, 1910, such Company had assets approximating closely to $650,000,000, outstanding insurance exceeding 
$2,000,000,000, and an annual premium income of about $80,000,000. It disbursed to policy-holders in 1910 over $53,000,000. 
As of December 31 last, such Company held in reserve for its policy-holders— including deferred dividends— upwards of 
$600,000,000, and in contingency and special funds for the protection of policy-holders, nearly $18,000,000. It does business 
generally in the United States and in 39 principal nations of the world. It has approximately 996,000 policy-holders. 

The mere recital of these figures indicates the magnitude of the task committed to the examiners, and gives emphasis to 
the fact that after an examination covering seven months, such examiners concluded: 


‘* The final results of this examination show that the work of the Company is 
done efficiently and economically; its claims are paid promptly; its policy- 
holders are treated fairly; its dividends are apportioned and paid without 
discrimination; and the Company complies with the requirements of the law 
and the rulings of the supervising authorities in both the spirit and the letter.’’ 


The above statement should not be taken, however, as indicating that this Company and its work were in no respect 
found the subject of criticism. The fact worthy of note is that the criticisms made by the examiners have to do with minor 
details, and do not concern the management, the observance by such management of the law, the Company’s treatment of 
policy-holders, or matters of Company policy generally. Indeed, the criticisms set forth in the report are so relatively 
unimportant as to be in effect negligible. 


The impression made by the examiners’ report was considerably strengthened by a personal inspection of the Home Office 
of this Company made by me shortly after such report was completed. Evidences of economy, both in the number of employees 
and in the space occupied, as well as in the use of labor-saving devices of various kinds, were noticed. The efficient organism of 
this great institution, centering as it does in its so-called “office committee,’ was everywhere evident. An almost over- 
scrupulous desire to comply with every statutory requirement or departmental regulation was also noted. 
Indeed, for general Home Office efficiency, for watchfulness over the little things that go to increase a company’s expense ratio, 
for accuracy of record and in accounting methods, and for a full observance of the law, this Company is entitled, not 
merely to the commendation given it by the examiners, but to the official approval of this department here 


recorded. Go. et ») : . . 


Dated; Albany, December 9th, 1911. Superintendent of Insurance. 
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Comment 


To Your Posts, Gentlemen 

Iv is a mistake for Democrats to act upon the 
theory that they have a cinch on the Presidency. 
Every day Mr. Tarr is growing stronger in the 
estimation of both his party and the country. He 
is profiting directly from experience which has 
contributed wisdom and from clamor which affords 
contrast. Mr. RooseveLtt is commonly regarded as 
the smartest politician of his age, and perhaps he 
is—the smartest. But is he the greatest, or even 
great, at his own pastime? Consider the politics 
he is playing now. Is it big politics? Is it even 
clever? He makes two issues with the President— 
one with respect to the peace treaties, the other 
on the trust problem. Mr. Tarr personifies a 
world-wide hope of progressive civilization; Mr. 
RoosrveLtr stands for perpetuation of barbaric 
methods. Mr. Tart insists upon impartial enforce- 
ment of law; Mr. Roosrverr would have the law 
fit the case, invariably to his own political advan- 
tage. Can any one really believe that the sober 
sense of the American people will not ultimately 
uphold the President upon these propositions, the 
only two marked by Mr. Roosrvett for sharp 
differentiation? The thought is incredible. 

Is it not possible that Mr. Roosrvett’s political 
acumen has been overestimated by both himself 
and others? Te has been notably successful, truly; 
but only when in power. Given all the weapons 
of authority and utter lack of seruple in using 
them, he has proven himself invincible. Witness 
his forcing of money out of corporations, his ter- 
rifying of individuals, his robbery of Panama. 
But as a fighter from outside the breastworks he 
has won little renown. He ran for Mayor of New 
York City and was defeated. He ran for Governor 
of New York State and with the aid of the most 
powerful of political organizations obtained a 
seant twelve thousand majority over a pitifully 
weak antagonist. He undertook to carry New 
York and other States in 1910 and lost them all. 
Ile tried his best to elect a worthy friend Congress- 
man from his own district and failed. 

If Mr. Roosevett were in the White House to- 
day he would be irrepressible. He will be if he 
ever gets there again. But now he is outside the 
fort. He lacks the positive authority which he 
knows so well how to use and relies perforce upon 
cunning, subterfuge, and ealeulated blatancy. 

With what results? Upon the surface evidences 
abound of comparative popularity, but underneath 
there goes on a steady upbuilding of Mr. Tarr in 
the minds of all thoughtful Republicans. Roosr- 
veut has the shouters, but the thinkers are with 
Tarr and are becoming daily more fixed in their 
determination to wreak vengeance if occasion 
should arise. It is easy to say that Tarr cannot 
be elected. Could Roosrvert? Mark this! If 
Roosrvett, by chicane or chance, should steal the 
nomination from the man who is entitled to it 
hy party precedent and well-intentioned service, 
two millions of Republicans would voice their re- 
sentment at the polls. Mr. RooseveLr may not 
realize this fact any more clearly than his addle- 
pated shouters, but it is our firm belief that he 
does and that his chief purpose at this time is, 
not to become the candidate himself, but to so 
widen the breach as to insure Tart’s defeat in 
either June or November. Tn this frantic over- 
reaching he will surely find his undoing. Every 
day now, as we have said, he is helping Tarr. 
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The great body of honest and fair-minded Re- 
publicans have faith in their President and will 
stand by him squarely. Nothing that the adroit 
Mr. Grorce W. Perkins or the shrewd Mr. 
McHare, or any or all of the conspirators com- 
bined can do, will count so much as a feather’s 
weight against the trust which Mr. Tarr has in- 
spired. The more silly resolutions they get passed 
by impotent and impudent local committees, so 
much the bigger and stronger and more worthy 
of support will appear a President who, however 
weak and vacillating, is at least a Chief Magis- 
trate and not a mere yapper for personal glori- 
fication. 

So we say to Democrats this: RooseveLt is 
making Tarr a strong candidate. It is only a 
question of time when, appreciating his blunder 
from the view-point of his own vindictiveness, he 
will flip-flop into line himself. Make no mistake! 
President Tarr will be renominated and may win 
unless the six Democratic Governors, the two 
Democratic Senators, and the two Democratic 
Representatives who now are regarded as com- 
prising the available candidates transfer their 
activities from the undoing of one another to the 
performance of their specific tasks as public ser- 
vants. 

The Republican party has proven faithless. It 
ought to be beaten and will be if Democratic 
leaders will submerge personal differences, regard 
one another’s honest opinions with respect and 
tolerance, strive earnestly and unselfishly to main- 
tain the admirable records already made in Con- 
gress and in the various States, and, above all, 
work as a unit in the common cause, with malice 
teward none and charity for all. 

But let us not bury ourselves in the delusion 
that the victory is already won. The great con- 
test for the restoration of truly democratic gov- 
ernment is yet to be waged, and the final test will 
lie in the calm judgment of the people upon re- 
spective abilities to render honest, intelligent, and 
efficient public service. 

All the Democrats have to do to win is to let 
the Republicans do the squabbling. 

To your posts, gentlemen! 


The Effect of Environment 

Why should everybody be joshing the Colonel 
about the activities of Mr. Grorce Wa srincy, 
Perkins. in his behalf? And why should the 
Colonel himself pronounce the yarns tommyrot? 
The harmonious fitness of the proceeding is be- 
yond question. Mr. Perkins is an able and adroit 
citizen addicted to Republican practices, notably 
in raising campaign funds from insurance com- 
panies and the like; is the founder of the big 
Harvester Company which President Roosrvetr, 
in his excitement over other concerns, forgot to 
denounce or prosecute; and just now, having 
partially retired, is propaganding a wonderful 
Court of Business Men. All this should tend to 
make Mr. Perkmxs a congenial spirit. The Colonel 
has had to do with campaign funds himself, and 
is no small pumpkins as a practical man, either, 
as he once remarked to the late Mr. Harriman. 
So far, so good. 

But how about Mr. Perkins’s side—not. wicked, 
just side—partner, Brother Frank A. Munsey? 
He, too, is a capable man of affairs, but seems to 
need a little instruction in team-play. The papers 
had a story the other day to the effect that the 
two gentlemen had had a long and vitally im- 
portant powwow with the Colonel. Whereupon Mr. 
Perkins, in Washington, declared with positive- 
ness worthy of the Emphatic One himself: 

T did not have any conference with President Roosr- 
VELT and FRANK MuNsry at the Outlook office or any- 
where else. There is no truth in that story. 

Simultaneously Brother Munsey, in New York, 
was saying to a reporter: 

There was absolutely no political significance in the 
visit; politics was not discussed at all. ...I know 
nothing of the PERKINS visit to President Tart; 
neither was that discussed at our visit to Colonel 
ROOSEVELT. 

Now somebody will shout Anantas! Awnantas! 
Poor old chap! Living in these unregenerate 
days, he would be lost in the shuffle. 


A Prediction 

More than a million and a half of women are 
going to vote for somebody for President this 
very year. Here’s a red apple that the Colonel 
declares for woman suffrage within a month. Now, 
you see! 


President and Postmaster-General 
There is no provision in the Constitution Yor 
a Cabinet. Congress, however, was authorized 
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“to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper tor carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,” and the President was authorized to 
“yequire the opinion in writing of the principal 
officer in each of the departments, upon any sub- 
ject relating to the duties of their respective of- 
fices.” Conformably to these plain implications, 
the offices of Secretary of State, Treasury, and 
War, and of Attorney-General were created by 
statute in 1789. A Secretary of the Navy was 
added in 1798, and a Postmaster-General in 1829. 
The Secretary of the Treasury only is empowered 
and required to report annually to Congress re- 
specting receipts and expenditures. All other 
heads of departments are responsible solely to the 
President, who in turn is held solely responsible 
for their acts. James Bryce, in the American 
Commonwealth, puts it in a nutshell: 

In America the President is responsible because the 


minister is nothing more than his servant, bound to 
obey him, and independent of Congress. 


That such was the intent of the makers of the 
Constitution is made manifest by the section 
which provides that “ whenever the said principal 
officer shall be removed by the President” the 
chief clerk shall have custody of the records, ete. 
This law was so shaped, says Grorce TICKNoR 
Curtis, “in order: First, to avoid the appearance 
of a legislative grant to the President of the power 
of removal; and, secondly, to make it operate as 
a clear implication that under the Constitution 
the power of removal is in the President alone.” 
ADAMS goes a step farther, as a matter of practice, 
when he says: 

Their meeting as advisers of the President is un- 
known to the law or Constitution, and their conclusions 
in cabinet have no binding force, except that a dis- 
senting member would resign office if he could not 
conform. 

A’ Cabinet oftticer’s acts, then, are the Presi- 
dent’s acts; the President has the power of re- 
moval without consent of the Senate; a Cabinet 
officer who cannot “conform” to the President’s 
views should resign. 

What of it? Simply this: The present Post- 
master-General officially made a recommendation 
that Congress authorize the huge expenditure 
required for the purchase of all telegraph lines. 
He did so without the President’s knowledge and 
against the President’s judgment. Yet his act was 
the President’s act, and the President alone was 
responsible. The motive behind the act—whether 
or not, as is commonly believed, to embarrass the 
President—need not be considered. The act itself 
was one of insubordination and defiance. As- 
suming, as we must, that it was sincere on the 
part of the Postmaster-General, he cannot honestly 
“conform” to the President’s contrary views. 
Clearly, therefore, according to ApAMs and in 
observance of all precedents, he should resign. 
Tn the event of his failing or refusing to do so, 
it is no less plainly the duty of the President, 
in recognition of the dignity of his own position, 
to exercise the power of removal which is con- 
ferred upon him by the statutes, and which, in 
a ease involving offensive obduracy, he owes it to 
the people whom he represents to regard as mati- 
datory. ‘ 


Neglected 

There does not seem to be much of a fight on 
for the Vice-Presidential nomination in either of 
the big parties, and yet it. is one of the nicest, 
quietest jobs on Uncle Sam’s list, particularly 
adapted to the needs of one who despises notoriety, 
and wishes to keep out of the public eye. 


The Unit and the Two-thirds Rules 

Our neighbor the World is well grounded in 
Democratic principles and well versed in Demo- 
cratic usage, This fact gives value to its judg- 
ment that “ Presidential primaries can wait,” but 
that the two-thirds rule and the unit rule should 
be abolished. The matter of primaries was dis- 
posed of by the National Committee, at least for 
this year. The two other questions will confront 
the national convention. The unit rule is per- 
missive, not -mandatory. Any State delegation 
may or may, not adopt it. Theoretically, there- 
fore, it conforms to, the Democratic idea of State 
sovereignty, and from a party view-point is tech- 
nically sound. Practically it does undoubtedly 
enable a bare majority to cast the entire vote of 
a State. The World thinks this is bad, and asks: 

Do the Democrats of the United States believe that 
if CuarLes F. Murpny can control forty-six delegates 
from New York he should be allowed to cast New 
York’s ninety votes as-a unit in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention? 

Do they believe that if JAMES M. GuFFrEY can con- 
trol thirty-nine delegates from Pennsylvania he should 
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be allowed to cast Pennsylvania’s seventy-six votes 
under the unit rule? 

Do they believe that if THomAs TAGGART can con- 
trol sixteen delegates from Indiana he should be al- 
lowed to cast Indiana’s thirty votes under the unit 
rule? 

Do they believe that if RoGeR SULLIVAN can control 
thirty delegates from Illinois he should be allowed to 
cast Illinois’s fifty-eight votes under the unit rule? 

Do they believe that any other boss posing as a 
Democrat and controlling a bare majority of the dele- 
gation from his State should be allowed to vote all 
the delegates from that State? 


The answer, of course, whether considered suf- 
ficient or otherwise, is that each State should be 
permitted to do as it likes and that the place to 
beat the bosses is in the State convention or at 
the primaries, as the case may be, not in the na- 
tional assemblage. Suppose New York should send 
a bare majority opposed to Mr. Murpuy, Pennsyl- 
vania a bare majority opposed to Colonel Gurrey, 
and Illinois a bare majority opposed to Mr. Sut- 
LIVAN. Would the World still consider it desirable 
for the national convention to usurp the tradi- 
tional authority of the State and arbitrarily im- 
pose upon it a rule which would operate to the 
advantage of the bosses? It is unwise ordinarily 
to break away from a principle merely to serve 
presumed expediency. The unit rule is distinctive- 
ly un-Republican, but it 7s Democratic in theory 
and in precedent. As the matter now stands, it 
is up to the Democrats of each State to decide for 
themselves what they want. Why not leave it 
there ? 

The two-thirds rule has only tradition in its 
favor. It was adopted by the first party convention 
held, in 1832, and has been in force ever since. 
Despite the fact that since the Civil War no ecandi- 
date having a majority has failed to obtain the 
requisite two-thirds, we agree with the World that 
the rule is un-Democratic and ought to be abol- 
ished. 


Already Supplied 

The chief objection to Mr. Tart’s retirement 
would seem to be that the election of anybody 
else would give us another ex-President, and the 
country is already carrying as much of that as is 
either comfortable or convenient. 


Colonel and Senator Discuss Law 

Two men learned in the law, THEopoRE Roose- 
VELT and Eninu Roovr, have been talking about 
the courts and what they do, and it behooves us 
to study and compare their sayings. The Colonel 
is learned chiefly—so they say—in the law as it 
ought to be. The Senator, by common repute, is 
learned in it as it is, for weal or woe. Neither 
of them thinks it is all for weal. The Colonel, 
speaking in the Outlook, and the Senator, address- 
ing the New York State Bar Association, agree 
that our laws are not all up to date. The Colonel is 
sore because sometimes when he has helped to get 
the Legislature in this State to change a law that 
he believed required improvement, the State courts 
have blocked his game by declaring that the im- 
proved law did not accord with the Constitution. 
One such law had to do with the regulation or 
suppression of tenement-house factories. It seemed 
to be a good law and to provide an improvement 
that the times demanded, but the Court of Ap- 
peals said it was discordant with the Constitution 
and threw it out. That scandalized the Colonel. 
He says that this decision was a blow to decent 
citizenship, and goes on to say: 

T have no doubt that the men making the decision 
were upright men of high character; but they did as 
much damage as the worst legislative body, actuated 
by the worst motives, could possibly have done. I hold, 
not only that the courts in these matters have usurped, 
or at least exercised in wholly wrong fashion, a power 
properly and clearly abiding in the people, but that 
they have thus strained to the utmost (and, indeed, 
in my judgment, violated) the Constitution in order to 
sustain a do-nothing philosophy which has everywhere 
completely broken down when applied to the actual 
conditions of modern life. These good judges, these 
upright and well-meaning men, who champion an out- 
worn philosophy, do not realize that the changed con- 
ditions mean changed needs and that the tremendous 
social problems of to-day cannot be solved by methods 
adequate to meet the infinitely simpler problems offered 
by industrial and social life a century ago. 

Now what would he do about it? 

Would he recall the judges? 

Evidently not, for he commends them as good 
men. 

Would he deprive them of the power to say 
whether legislation is constitutional or not? 

Not even that, for he says: 

It is, I believe, an advantage to have fixed in the 
court the power to state that a legislative act is un- 
constitutional; but only provided that the power is 
exercised with the greatest wisdom and self-restraint. 


But he is not satisfied that the judges shall be 
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themselves arbiters of their own wisdom and self- 
restraint, for he goes on to say: 


I earnestly hope to see in the next New York State 
constitutional convention provisions incorporated in 
the Constitution which will enable the people to decide 
for themselves, by popular ballot after due delibera- 
tion, finally and without appeal, what the law of the 
land shall be in cases such as those I have mentioned, 
where the courts of the State have refused to allow 
the people to establish justice and equity. 


There’s medicine for you! It is not really quite 
so strong as it looks, for what the people want, 
the courts are bound in the long run to give them 
(constitutions being amended if necessary); but 
it is fairly violent medicine, all the same. 


The Senator’s View 

Let us see now what the Senator thinks. Speak- 
ing of the increasing tendency to impatience and 
dissatisfaciion over individual decisions which do 
not meet with popular approval, he said: 


The real difficulty appears to be that the new condi- 
tions incident to the extraordinary industrial develop- 
ment of the last half-century are continuously and 
progressively demanding the readjustment of the rela- 
tions between great bodies of men (instead of indi- 
viduals) and the establishment of new legal rights and 
obligations not contemplated when existing laws were 
passed or existing limitations upon the powers of gov- 
ernment were prescribed in our Constitution. And in 
many directions the intervention of that organized 
control which we call government seems necessary to 
produce the same result of justice and right conduct 
which obtained through the attrition of individuals 
before the new conditions arose. 

Readjustment must of necessity be a gradual process. 
1t cannot be produced at a single blow from the mind 
of any one or of any group or interest or class. Mis- 
takes will be made, experiments will be tried and will 
fail, and experience will suggest more adequate 
remedies. 


As to grumblings at the courts, he said: 


There are several things to be said about this feel- 
ing (of dissatisfaction). In the first place it rests 
upon a misconception as to the true function of a 
court. It is not the duty of our courts to be leaders 
in reform or to espouse or to enforce economic or 
social theories, or, except within very narrow limits, 
to readjust laws to new social conditions. Tlie judge 
is still always confined within the narrow limits of 
reasonable interpretation. It is not his function or 
within his power to enlarge or improve or change the 
law. 

This impatience of the courts also proceeds upon a 
second misconception as to the true nature of the 
remedy for an unsatisfactory decision. When a court 
of last resort has said the law is thus and so, and the 
law as so declared bars the way of some popular move- 
ment, the true remedy is not to threaten the court 
with extinction or its members with punishment unless 
they will decide against their convictions; but it is 
to set the lawmaking body in operation to change the 
law, and if a majority of the people wish the law 
changed it will be done.” 


Wherein They Agree 

There is much agreement in all this between 
the Colonel and the Senator. The Senator says, 
“Don’t blame the courts for an unpopular decision, 
but change the law.” The Colonel’s complaint is: 
“We can’t change the laws. The pesky courts 
won’t let us!” The Senator’s response must be 
(there is no other), “Then amend the Constitu- 
tion!” The Colonel would agree to that, but he 
would amend by wholesale, giving the people a 
short cut to overrule the courts directly as to any 
law that the court had pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. To that we judge the Senator would hard- 
ly agree, but would hold out probably for the 
slower process of amending the Constitution 
specifically in favor of one law at a time, for he 
says: 

A sovereign people which declares that all men have 
certain inalienable rights, and imposes upon itself the 
great impersonal rules of conduct deemed necessary 
for the preservation of those rights, and at the same 
time declares that it will disregard those rules when- 
ever, in any particular case, it is the wish of a ma- 
jority of its voters to do so, establishes as complete a 
contradiction to the fundamental principles of our 
government as it is possible to conceive. It akandons 
absolutely the conception of a justice which is above 
majorities, of a right in the weak which the strong 
are bound to respect. 

If the people of our country yield to the impatience 
which would destroy the system that alone makes 
effective these great impersonal rules and preserves our 
constitutional government, rather than endure the tem- 
porary inconvenience of pursuing regulated methods 
of changing the law, we shall not be reforming, we 
shall not be making progress, but we shall be exhibit- 
ing the weakness which thoughtful friends of free gov- 
ernment the world over have always feared the most 
—the lack of that self-control which enables great 
bodies of men to abide the slow processes of orderly 
government rather than to break down the barriers of 
order when they obstruct the impulse of the moment. 


Wherein They Differ 

So the difference in the conclusions of these 
learned men is that the Colonel would hurry mat- 
ters more than the Senator would. For the com- 
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fort of persons whose sympathies are with the 
Colonel’s view (our own inclining toward the 
Senator’s) it may be said that the lawyers are apt 
to admit that the courts in the end usually agree 
with the people about laws, and decide as the 
people wish, Constitution or no Constitution. 
That is doubtless because the judges breathe the 
same air and are exposed to the same ideas and 
influences as the rest of the folks, and where a 
notion or a sentiment is all but universally ac- 
cepted, the judges get it into their lungs and 
blood, and so into their brains, and decide aecord- 
ingly. What is coming comes. The only question 
is, how soon? 


Name Them Accordingly 

If it be true that there are good trusts and bad 
trusts, why not call the good ones trusts and the 
bad ones mistrusts, and have done with it? 


“Man” Includes Women 

Mrs. Etta FLAGG YounG has invented a new third 
person singular personal pronoun of common gender, 
*his’er ” and “ him’er,” to take the place of the awk- 
ward “his or her,” “ him or her.”—New York Tribune. 


” 
is 


It won’t work. By current usage “his 
used as a pronoun of common gender to include 
“her.” There is no very lively prospect of better- 
ing our language in that particular. It cannot 
be done by any arbitrary exercise of authority. 
“His” includes “her” (though less distinctly), 
as “man,” used for the human race, includes 
women. When “man” ceases to include women 
we shall cease to need a language, and won’t care 
any more about pronouns. There is a_ better 
chance to bring about a better understanding of 
the sense of “his,” when used to include “ her,” 
than there is to win acceptance of new pronouns. 


Soak It to Them! 

When it comes to the invention of new epithets 
to hurl at somebody’s head, why does not some 
opponent of the arbitration treaties speak of the 
arbitreachery of the arbitraitors? 


Is the Church Moribund ? 

We are to-day in the presence of an organism that 
has reached the declining stage, an organism glorying 
in a mighty past of fruitage and vitality, and filled 
with a vain hope for the future, through its own piti- 
able failure to realize that its race is run. The Chris- 
tian church in this day is on the defensive. It is feebly 
striving to do artificially, as it were, what in its early 
days it did easily and naturally. But these evidences 
cf a power that is passing cannot blind us to the hope- 
lessness of its future. The final dissolution of the 
church is at hand.—Dr. Crapsey of Rochester. 

This is sore news. The poor old chureh! We 
cannot comment on it with much intelligence be- 
cause our lay understanding of what “the church ” 
is is a bit vague. As an organization of men, 
having offices, officers, and authority, giving or- 
ders, defining orthodoxy, and exacting obedience, 
it does seem considerably to have fallen off. It 
seems so in spite of the great welcome given last 
week in this city to Cardinal Fartey (a good and 
lovable man, worthy of all respect) on his return 
from receiving emblems of high authority from 
the Pope. But the spiritual church, the union 
of hearts in acceptance of Christian facts and 
faith, and in promotion of Christian ideals, seems 
by no means to be in a decline. To our mind it 
was never stronger in faith, more helpful in 
action, less hindered by erroneous doctrine, more 
powerful and efficient in the work of strengthen- 
ing and purifying civilization. The form of “the 
church” has always, we believe, adjusted itself, 
gradually and imperfectly, to the needs of the 
time. A readjustment, we take it, is now pro- 
ceeding, an adjustment to many new conditions 
of human life, among them democracy, which it- 
self, in its current expression, seems a natural- 
fruit of Christian influence. It may be that “ the 
Christian church,” as Dr. Crapsey’s mind con- 
ceives it, is declining, but, as many other minds 
conceive it, it is taking on new life. That, for 
example, we take to be the sentiment of Mr. 
Winston CuurcuiLt, story-teller and political re- 
former of New Hampshire, whose piece in the 
January Allantic, on “Modern Government and 
Christianity,” is adapted to cheer the spirits of 
despondent Christians. Yet Dr. Crapsey and Mr. 
CHURCHILL are probably not far apart in most of 
their opinions, and do not even, it may be, so much 
reach opposite conclusions as record their con- 
clusions in different words. 


Discipline 

The exact meaning of the word THeEopore is 
“the Gift of God.” Thus we see again the truth 
of the old Gospel saying, “ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth.” 
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Snow 

Ir in the vigils of the long dark you begin to hear 
a spreading silence, a quite unwonted hush, you may 
be sure that the white veil is falling; and if you go 
to the window there it is glimmeringly visible, the 
stillest of Nature’s toys. A great white veil dropping 
and ecrumpling itself up in crunched white folds on 
roof and pavement and the arms of trees. It lights 
up the earth with its strange whiteness, though it falls 
apparently from a black sky. Something in itsehushed 
mystery or its persistent, unbroken descent seems to 
enlarge space. Across the street, the houses which 
yesterday seemed so pressingly near, are wan and 
ghostly and far away. With stillness and inaccessi- 
bility space is strangely extended, and the world 
seems infinitely large. 

Even the morning sun that sets the snow to spark- 
ling and glistening does not quite rob it of this mystery 
of lonely largeness. In vain the children run and 
shout and throw it up in balls and flirt the white stars 
over their caps and coats; the snow still has the 
mysterious grandeur of the sea. With all its beauty 
it is inimical to man and reminds him of danger and 
of death. ‘“ What, so hot, my little man?” Around 
all your vociferous workings spreads the shroud, and 
death is quite near, quite near. Never hurry so much, 
for however you run the long, white stillness will 
overtake you even as I, the snow, have overtaken and 
buried the earth. 

It is hard to say whether snow scenery is more 
beautiful or more strange to our unaccustomed eyes; 
but in either ease it is well to go out after it, and 
so, with the night all swathed in veils of silent white 
and the glistening city streets of morning behind, the 
cape was reached. The car trundled along between 
sandy woods and cedar swamps, where low, glistening 
holly-trees, high-hearted pines, and cheery firs draw 
their life from wastes of sand and salt-spiced winds. 
The scene was strange, changed from sand-white to 
snow-white. The wind-blown hillocks wore their white 
garments sadly, as if to say, “ We never had much 
of life, and this is the covering of death.” Before one 
reaches the cape one crosses the inlet of flat, still, 
blue water. The tide was low, and little islands of 
sand were covered with regiments of white gulls, crows, 
wild duck, and sandpipers, met in consternation and 
colloquy over this unwonted event and the scarcity 
of food. 

Wihen the cape, with its low, red-tiled station, the 
two great lighthouses—the old, crumbling, picturesque 
one and the tall, new, black-and-white, business-like one 
—came in view, one saw the -great stretch of sand 
hill—a stretch of unbroken, unfooted white laid out 
by the wizard Snow. 

The great dune spreads about half a mile in a quiet, 
upward slope westward from the railway. It. is 
usually trackless sand; now it was trackless snow. 
There was something of the pioneer’s zest in making 
the first footprint upon its fairness. As one moved 
slowly up, one got the sensation of being on an island 
surrounded by a strangely lighted sky—a sky that 
sent up shooting rays of green and yellow from be- 
low the rim of the world. On slant, long shadows 
across the snow were bright blue and faint opalescent 
washes of lavender, pink. and azure spread over the 
glistening crests of the hill. Tufts of sedge grass here 
and there were frosted over and moved vaguely in the 
way of the wind. 

At the top of the dune one looks over a steep slope, 
and there, some fifty feet below, are the tops of forest 
trees slowly dying as the sand invades and buries 
them. This nest of a dying forest has caught great 
drifts of snow, and the gaunt trees bear in their 
branches the winding-sheets of death. 

It is something to know that there are flowers that 
will only bloom on the level of perpetual snow: the 
little five-petaled, furry edelweiss. whose shyness 
withers in a milder clime, flourishes only on the 
borders of death and chilly isolation. The fret and 
fever of life, the warm embraces of sun and heated 
soil and soft rains are worse than death to it; they 
are immediate dissolution. But where life is cold 
and distant and reserved, where nothing touches too 
closely, there such flowers get their momentary glimpse 
of life. There are human beings like such flowers, 
too, who can only thrive with great breadths of calm 
and silence and coldness about them. Only in the 
very stretch and stillness of snowy expanses do they 
come at the seise of double life, that life of the 
surface which we must all lead perforce and which 
we offer to the world, and that life of the soul which 
seems so detached and still, so unrelated to the whirl- 
ing events of time. Such folk transplanted to a lush 
southern clime lose hold of all their deeper life; it 
loosens and goes by the board until downfalls of cold, 
wide expanses, stillness call attention to a halt; and 
there, beneath the turmoil of.smuch living and futile 
effort, they come face to face with the real self, the 
silent. hushed self which is the soil from which this 
wind-bubble, this tossing bauble of personality floats up. 

Coming down from the sand dunes with face set 
eastward, the snowy cape is shut in on three sides 
by eold, gray sea, dotted here and there by sailing 
schooners. In the car going home one sees, through 
the tangle of the forest trees and draped vines, the 
crimson patches of the sunset sky. 

When night falls again and the high, black sky, 
gem-studded, looks down on a white earth, vitality is 
pereeptibly diminished. The distances from earth to 
sky, from star to star, have grown tremendous. The 
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world seems slipping slowly into the great void of 
sleep for which the worn soul longs. 

There is a noticeable element of detachment in the 
face of the world snow-clothed. As the earth is spread 
over with a clean white sheet of snow, its indecent 
agonies and terrors hidden, so some of the worst 
anguish of the soul seems quieter and covered by the 
sight. 

When JEREMY TAyLor had been robbed of every- 
thing—fortune, dignity, and estate—he remarked, 
quietly, “ They have left me the sun and the moon.” 

And you, whatever you have lived to lose, have yet 
seen the world wrapped in its winding-sheet of peace 
and repose beneath the face of the stars, 





Correspondence 
DO WE NEGLECT LA FOLLETTE? 


Zion City, ILL., January 9, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—A letter which you printed in your last issue 
from a gentleman of New Mexico is very interesting 
to me. However, we look at things differently, and 
what he regards as a Democratic victory on November 
7, 1911, I regard as a Progressive Republican victory. 
I believe “The Great Light Beginning to Break” is 
La Follette and the Progressive movement. Let me 
further state that I don’t believe that Harper’s 
WEEKLY gives enough prominence to La Follette, that 
man who had so many brilliant successes attend him 
while Governor of Wisconsin, who has always cham- 
pioned the cause of the common peeple, who has al- 
ways stood up for the right as he saw it, who has the 
courage of his convictions, and who may in all prob- 
ability be the next President of the United States. 

I am, sir, 
WELLS THURSTON, 


LA FOLLETTE’S MACHINE 
Wisconsin, December 12, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Senator La Foilette says, in his autobiography, 
that he never used money, patronage, or had any 
organization in his political career in Wisconsin. I 
don’t mind the poetie license he used in magnifying 
the dragons of evil, of which he slew forty thousand 
more or less (with the jaw-bone of a demagogue), but 
when he makes the statement cited above, I want to 
file my protest with the assurance that I can furnish 
the evidence to make gocd the protest. 

The La Follette machine in this State is so complete 
and efficient that Tammany should blush at its own 
crudeness. As Governor he created commissions and 
boards and filled them with his men. Every position 
from prison guard to presidency of the State Uni- 
versity was filled with the creatures of his machine. 
The athletes of the State University held sinecures 
in the offices of the capitol building. 

A game fund of eighty thousand dollars paid three- 
score of game-wardens to scour the State in La Fol- 
lette’s political campaign, and he O. K.’d the vouchers 
and paid them out of the State treasury. (See sworn 
evidence in the legislative investigation of Senator 
Stephenson). Bear in mind, these were not party 
campaigns, but La Follette’s personal campaign for 
renomination or to defeat the nomination of some 
eandidate unsatisfactory to him. He used. as much 
money in his campaign for nomination as any Governor 
ever did in the State of Wisconsin. He was not over- 
particular where it came from, either. Two thousand 
dollars subscribed by school-book corporations to keep 
an alleged unfriendly scheol superintendent off the 
State Legislature was traced to La Follette’s door, and 
he has never denied or explained it. 

If in the autobiography he would explain some of 
these things, I will not quibble about the fiction that 
he has written about men who are now dead. It is 
about three years since he has appeared upon a public 
platform in Wisconsin, but so far as his political sue- 
cess goes his presence is not necessary here, as he had 
passed, before he left the State, a civil-service law that 
has kept his machine in office. I am, sir, 

B. G 


“SPOILING A GREAT GAME” 
CuicaGo, January 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Mr. Luther Price, ’88, in the December 30th 
issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY, has written an essay en- 
titled “Spoiling a Great Game.” In this article he 
illustrates his theoretical ideas by the following state- 
ment: 

“T asked Ames what defensive plan he had in view. 
“I am going to use my knee on Holden’s chest if he 
comes at me while I am running with the ball, replied 
he, ‘and I advise you to do the same,’” ete. 

This is all a misstatement. I did not hit Holden 
in the chest with my knee intentionally, and neither 
did Mr, Luther Price hit him in the chest with his 
knee, intentionally or unintentionally. 

Mr. Luther Price graduated from Princeton in 1888, 
and during his entire college career was a clean, fine, 
sportsman-like young man in every sense of the word. 
Every one who knew him and every member of the 1887 
football teams, both Harvard and Princeton, will bear 
witness that he was a young man of such a character 
that he would not permit any one to even try to per- 
suade him to do such an unmanly and cruel thing as 
to try to hit an opponent in the chest (or heart) with 
his knee. Also I submit that it would be quite a 
difficult task to hit such a brilliant and fast player 
as Mr. Holden in the chest with your knee while 
running with the ball, and that such an act no one 
would plan to carry out in advance. 

The entire article by Mr. Luther Price in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY was uncalled for. and I say this with great 
respect to him and even if he had not tried to make 
himself and me his only proof. 

The young men who played on all the teams in the 
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East last fall which I saw were clean and sportsman- 
like in their play, and I know the young men of the 
day so well that I defy contradiction of the statement 
that this applies to all the young men of the country, 
North, South, East, and West. 
I am, sir, 
KNow.ton L. Ames, Princeton, ’90. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 2, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your issue of September 9, 1911, contains the 
following reference to fraternal organizations: 

You quote the World Almanac that there are, “ in- 
cluding Masons and Oddfellows, a total membership of 
11,150,570,” and then say, “ They are a notable factor 
in contemporary social and economical American life, 
and yet for some reason they make a curiously small 
showing in contemporary literature.” 

This seems a rather superficial view of fraternal 
organizations. Primarily, their object is the better- 
ment of man, and, by inducing a higher type of living, 
they lay the broad foundation upon which is erected 
the edifice of his character, so that his activities may 
develop along the lines best suited to himself. The 
world of literature likely owes much to them, for 
many an inspiration, which has led to the brilliant 
effort of a writer, was probably awakened by the prin- 
ciples taught within them. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM R. ARMSTRONG. 


“ 


What we meant was that considering their number 
and social importance they got very little notice in 
books—novels and the like—that treat of contemporary 
American life.—EpITor. 


THANKS FROM AN INVALID 
TULLAHOMA, TENN., December 29, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—You doubtless receive countless letters of 
thanks and appreciation of the WEEKLY, but allow me 
to add expressions of very sincere gratitude. 

Through several years of invalidizing the WEEKLY 
has been and is still a constant source of entertain- 
ment, instruction, and fun! 

The laughs I get out of the editorial pages do me 
worlds of good. 

Through the broad range of subjects and news I 
feel that I am keeping in touch with our dear old 
world, and to one who would like to be “right in 
the thickest of the fight,” but is a prisoner of pain 
instead, this means more than words can express. 
Best of all, the WEEKLY is truly religious in the best 
sense of that much-abused word. 

Let me wish you a very Happy New Year and 
many of them. I am, sir, 

Lity J. THOMAS TRABUL. 


SYMPATHETIC 
Prescott, Ariz., December 12, rort. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Though not always agreeing with your policy, 
especially not when you advocate the renomination 
of President Taft, I do admire your spirit, “ b’jinks,” 
as expressed “ to Mr. Dyer” (WerEKLY, December 9th). 
It’s a tonic comparable only to our own bracing at- 
mosphere. I am, sir, 

CuARLEs E. SEIB. 





As to Longevity 


“A man should live a hundred and twenty years.” 
—Bisuor FALLows. 
I’p like to live sixscore of years— 
A century and twenty— 
Although not all this vale of tears 
Is dolce far niente. 
Indeed, much further would I go, 
With heart and soul elated, 
lf all my cake were turned to dough 
And care unmitigated. 


Tis not that I so care for life 
As an abstract possession. 

I do not hold for stress and strife 
A really strong obsession, 

But there are certain things that L 
Would like to see the end of— 

Conditions all, both low and high, 
We only know the trend of. 


For instance, 1 would like to see 
The day when old Bill Bryan 
Is in such frame of mind that he 
Will send his grouches flyin’ 

And go into a red-hot fight 
In manner just as hearty 
As any first-class soldier might 
Who really led his party. 


T’d like to live until that day 
When Teddy tells the nation 

In words so plain, indeed, that they 
Need no elucidation, 

That he wWon’r RUN, and WILL NOT TAKE 
Another White House killin’, 

In such clear terms that none can make 
Them mean that he is willin’. 


And most of all I’d see that year 
When somebody determines 
In fashion fair the meaning clear 
Of that old Act of Sherman’s, 
So that we all can tend to biz 
Without the fearful slamming 
That puts all effort on the whiz 
With endless Wickershamming. 
Horace Dopp GaAstit, 
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WEIGHING THEM _ IN 


(Concluded in next week’s issue) 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








His Eminence on the deck of the “ Berlin” 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral illuminated in honor of the Cardinal’s return 


The procession passing Union Square. Cardinal Farley may be seen in the first carriage 


AMERICA’S GREETING TO CARDINAL FARLEY 














Beginning a triumphant passage through five miles of acclaiming New-Yorkers 
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The benign countenance of the new Cardinal The scene in St. Patrick’s during the ceremonies of welcome 




















The Cardinal in his robes of office The Cardinal enters the Cathedral 


HOW THEY WELCOMED HIS EMINENCE 

















WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


T is a far ery from Jackson to Taft, 
vet the years are not more numerous 
than the changes that Washington 
has seen in its transformation from 
a mud hole into a city of broad ave- 
@) nues and stately mansions. And as 
the mud has disappeared under the 
aspha!t, and the wooden houses have 
been replaced by brick and stone and 
marble, and fountains and statues and flowers fill the 
barren places, and the squalid, straggling, unkempt city 
of Jackson’s time has grown into one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world, giving promise of still 
greater things in the future, so the attitude of Wash- 
ington, official and social Washington at least, has 
correspondingly changed and adjusted itself to a larger 
and more graceful view of life. In many respects 
Washington still remains an overgrown village sug- 
gesting Klatterstadt, the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Geroldstein, rather than the governmental center 
of a great world power. For in Klatterstadt, as every 
one remembers who has read the Herr Doktor Pumper- 
nickel’s most entertaining and veracious account, the 
title of whose great work may be freely translated as 
Court Life from Within, with Sundry Anecdotes and 
Some Philosophical Reflections on Life as I have Seen 
/i (those Geroldsteiners always had a weakness for 
long titles), the distinguished and erudite Court His- 
torian ‘has a chapter with the simple but alluring 
caption of “ Intrigue,” in which he relates with much 
sprightliness interspersed with many quaint observa- 
tions how a cabinet fell. It seems that the wife of 
the Minister of External Affairs made some unkind 
remarks when she had been asked by the wife of the 
Minister of Fine Arts and Moral Culture to meet a 
woman who was not quite in her set, which said re- 
marks, being repeated by another woman, unmarried 
and of uncertain age, and coming back in due course 
to the hostess, were resented by her husband and made 
it impossible for the Minister of External Affairs to 
retain his portfolio. Whereupon the Court Historian 
sapiently observes: “‘ We see here the evil that comes 
when women, not content with their proper duties, 
attempt to interfere in the affairs of state.” Evidently 
the Grand Duchy of Geroldstein is missionary ground 
for Mrs. Pankhurst. 

The learned Herr Doktor Pumpernickel shows how 
Klatterstadt began life, so to speak, in a somewhat 
erude fashion and finally became the seat of that cul- 
ture and ceremony for which it is now famous. Its 
early history must have been somewhat similar to that 
of Washington in Jackson’s day, for an American 
Pumpernickel paints this picture of one of Jackson’s 
receptions at the White House: 

“A profusion of refreshments had been provided. 
Orange punch by barrelfuls was made; but as the 
waiters opened the door to bring it out a rush would 
be made, the glasses broken, the pails of liquor up- 
set, and the niost painful confusion prevailed. To 
such a degree was this carried that wine and _ ice- 
creams could net be brought out to the ladies, and 
tubs of punch were taken from the lower story into the 
garden to lead off the crowd from the rooms. It was 
mortifying to see men with boots heavy with mud 
standing on the damask, satin-covered chairs and sofas.” 

We have changed all this. In Jackson’s day any 
one who pleased walked into the White House as little 
inconvenienced that his boots were heavy with mud 
as that he came uninvited, for mud was a symbol 
of the rough-and-ready and invitations were “ aristo- 
cratic.” Think of Jackson’s approach to the “ presence 
chamber” being heralded by a flourish of trumpets, 
and the men with boots heavy with mud being intro- 
dueed to him by army officers in uniform! 

The changes that have come in Washington have 
been made so gradually that one only realizes how 
different it all is now to what it was say even twenty 
years ago by remembering it then and now. Even 
in a day as near to the present as Arthur’s admin- 
istration few public men owned the houses in which 
they lived, for a display of wealth was not the safest 
passport to the people’s faver and public men were too 
wise to antagonize popular sentiment. It is only in 
the back regions untroubled by the railway or the rural 





mail-earrier that the before-the-war traditions of 
Washington fiction survive. Rural America still 


By A. Maurice Low 


fondly cherishes the beiief that the Capitol is overrun 
with lobbyists, burly individuals with bristling mus- 
taches and a lavish display of diamonds, who _per- 
petually have large cigars stuck in their mouths at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, and when they are not 
corrupting the morals of bucolic and virtuous mem- 
bers of Congress from the country are “ opening wine ” 


in the bars of Washington hotels to complete their _ 


nefarious work; or with the immaculately dressed, 
suave, and oily-tongued “man of the world” whose 
power over his victims is unlimited and who is as 
fertile in resources as Old Sleuth. 

And the tradition still persists of the female lobby- 
ist, the gorgeous creature with the “mass” of flame- 
colored hair—for mass is the approved word and flame 
is always the color—who smokes cigarettes and makes 
play with her eyes, who entices unwary Congressmen 
into select little poker games, where they win or lose, 
according as they are for or against the bill on which 
the story hinges. Washington was a sink of iniquity 
where members of Congress lived idle, dissolute, and 
corrupt lives, their downward path hastened by the 
lobbyist and the diplomats who were supposed to have 
brought to an unsophisticated people their outlandish 
and reprehensible customs, which encouraged a con- 
tempt for the good old-fashioned ways and put foolish 
ideas into the heads of men and women, the latter 
especially. ; 

It was in Arthur’s administration that a Western 
Senator was defeated for re-election because some of 
his opponents had a photograph taken of the house 
in which he lived, a modest residence in a block; but 
the photograph was so manipulated as to make it ap- 
pear that the corner of the block was the Senator's 
palace, which was sufficient to convince the dear * pee- 
pul” that he was an aristocrat and had waxed fat 
on his ill-gotten gains and no longer felt the heart- 
beat of common humanity. So the people would have 
no more of him and sent him back to his farm to find 
such consolation as he could in reflecting on the in- 
gratitude of republics and the shrewdness of unscrupu- 
lous political opponents. It taught its lesson, however. 
To live in a hearding-house where slouchy servants 
served sloppy food in numerous small dishes that 
could be used either on the table or as the canary’s 
bath-tub, and conversation, like the Sunday-evening 
“supper” was a réchauffé of the midday meal, was 
as much a part of tlie Congressman’s milieu as the 
slouch hat, ‘* Prince Albert,” and white tie which pro- 
claimed the Southern and Western “statesman.” 
Cabinet ministers. being in a class by themselves, were 
grudgingly permitted to rent houses, but it laid them 
open to suspicion. It was more democratic to live in 
a hotel whose prices made the constituents of rural 
Congressmen gasp. 

The boarding-house era has gone with the muddy 
boots and the uninvited guest at a White House re- 
ception, although there are still writers of Washington 
fiction who describe the high life of the boarding-houses. 
Senators and Representatives can own their houses 
without fearing that they are giving ambitious and 
unscrupulous opponents a weapon for their undoing, 
and they live in large or small houses according as 
their means justify. It is an economy for a member of 
Congress, a Senator especially, to buy a house rather 
than to rent, for he will have to spend a greater por- 
tion of the next six years in Washington, and he must 
either rent a furnished house and pay several times 
the value of the furniture during his term or buy or 
bring his own furniture, while the house he buys will 
usually return modest interest on the investment. 

Men of wealth now live in Washington as they do 
elsewhere. They keep the requisite number of servants 
and are not afraid to put them in livery, they enter- 
tain during the season and usually in good taste; 
dinners and receptions attract no more attention in 
Washington than they do in New York or Boston or 
Chicago. Time was when to be a member of Congress 
insured a certain amount of social distinction, and the 
country cousin still believes that every Senator and 
Representative is in society, and hobnobs nightly with 
Ambassadors and other titled persons, and tops off a 
lazy day at the Capitol at a dinner in which terrapin 
and canvas-back duck and vintage wines—or, in the 
pet phrase of the society editor of the Smithville 
Clarion, “the ambrosia and nectar of the gods ”—con- 
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stitute the regular menu. As a matter of fact, prob- 
ably not to exceed ten per cent. of the membership of 
Congress is in society as seciety reckons itself in 
Washington, and the remaining ninety per cent. of the 
nation’s lawmakers live a life not one whit different 
from what they do at home. When the House or Senate 
adjourns the average member goes to his home, whether 
it be boarding-house, hotel, or apartment, his day’s 
work over, just as he closes his store or law-office in 
Smithville and spends the evening at his own fireside 
or radiator, varied occasionally by going to the theater, 
always with his wife or children—for the keynote. of 
life is domesticity on the highest plane of respectability 
—a “euchre,” or an informal dinner. 

It is in the White House that the greatest change 
is seen. The President is attended with more cere- 
mony than would have seemed possible only a few years 
ago and is treated with the deference his station de- 
mands. One can hardly conceive Mr. Cleveland having 
an army officer in uniform constantly in attendance, 
his companion in his drives or walks, or sitting on a 
platform at a publie meeting, or going with him to a 
dinner or a reception at a private house; but now the 
President is always accompanied by a military aide 
in the uniform of his rank. It was Mr. Roosevelt who 
established the custom, which Mr. Taft has continued. 
It was an innovation and, therefore, Washington did 
not at first know whether to approve or condemn; there 
were some timorous. souls who feared it savored too 
much of royalty and a‘court and would lead to un- 
pleasant criticism; but now not only Washington, but 
the country at large, takes it quite as a matter of 
course and a proper precaution. 

One remembers the howl that used to go up when 
Mr. Cleveland went off on a tub of a lighthouse tender 
with Bob Evans for a day’s fishing down the Potomac 
and how he was accused of junketing at the govern- 
ment expense, although he always paid for his own 
meals. Now the President has one or niore naval 
yachts at his disposal when he or members of his 
family want a blue-water outing, and no one talks of 
junketing or asks who pays the bills. Had Mr. Cleve- 
land made a long sea voyage in a crack cruiser escorted 
by another vessel there would have been a pretty howdy- 
do, but now that is taken as a matter of course. Even 
in Mr. Cleveland’s time the White House was a some- 
what informal place, partly because of its arrange- 
ments. The President worked and ate and slept under 
the same roof; Mrs. Cleveland went in and out of her 
house jostled by politicians and office-seekers and the 
casual tourist. It was democratic perhaps, but it was 
not dignified; it was magnificent in its simplicity, if 
you like that sort of magnificence, but it did not 
conduce to comfort or respect. 

The White House is now no different from any other 
private house. You go there if you are invited, but 
not otherwise. If one has business with the President, 
he sees him at his office and not at his house. The 
President is less accessible than he used to be, al- 
though even now he is entirely too accessible for the 
proper and prompt despatch of public business, for he 
has to waste long hours meeting strangers and the 
curious, or listening to trivial matters brought to him 
by politicians, nine-tenths of which are too trifling for 
a President to bother with. Some day there will be a 
President who will draw the lines very tight. He will 
have to stand a great deal of criticism at first, but his 
successors will rise up and call him blessed. 

In the days of Jackson, and Presidents much nearer 
to our own time, Washington was looked upon as the 
Botany Bay of .the diplomatic corps and no diplomat 
of distinction asked to be assigned to Washington. 
Now that the United States is a factor in weltpolitik 
and plays a part in the great international game, 
diplomats are promoted to Washington instead of being 
banished, which has brought about another of those 
silent changes that have done so much to enlarge the 
Washington view. The diplomatic corps formerly was 
a closed circle whose members sought no contact with 
Americans and who knew really nothing of the people 
of the country to whom they were accredited; to 
Americans the diplomats were uninteresting and to be 
tolerated as a necessity rather than to be welcomed. 
To-day the diplomats know everybody in Washington 
worth knowing, to the advantage not only of them- 
selves and their governments, but also of Americans. 





Try say the lotus gives forgetfulness. 

Can this be why 

A mighty sleep lies ever on thy sands? 

Has thy sweet breath, O still, white, chaliced flower, 
So drowsed the air with thy strong opiate 


© land of lotus blooms! 


Egyptian Lotus 


By Alice E. Ives 


That mammoth forms of life which once were life 


Are turned to stone by thy deep sorcery? 
And in their won dreams may it not be 

We restless, fretful pigmies make their sport, 
And flit like flies athwart their noontide hour? 


O land of strange, calm gods and lore of stars, 
So old, so gray with age that none can tell 
4 When first thou sawest the sun or swept the sands 
With thy long gaze or piled thy temples high, 
So old, so gray, and yet so young and strong 
iKe youth, a miracle of life! 


With god-l 


O closéd leaf from the great judgment book! 

Shall we, sojourners for a little hour, 

Our childish hands outstretched to grasp the stars, 
Hope, like rash (Edipus, to lift the seal 

From thy shut granite lips, 0 ageless Sphinx? 


We must be lotus-eaters lost in dreams, 
Not asking mortal-wise like (Kdipus, 

Nor thinking e’er to quit thy shores again, 
Like that Atlantan race who came to thee, 


And, being fanned by thy soft s:umberous air, 
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Forgot their island home and ne’er returned. 
F’en moon-crowned Isis sitting by the Nile 
Sang soft Osiris’s name and slept at last. 
Shall we then vex our souls by the Pyramids? 
Lo! where the stran; 
Fair lotus dreams that shame the New World lore! 


gods slept we may dream dreams, 


























‘evitalizing a Nation 


HOW PRESIDENT RESTREPO IS RE-ESTABLISHING THE CREDIT OF COLOMBIA AMONG THE NATIONS 


MHERE is a new government in the 
*» Republic of Colombia. It is so 
novel that the whole country, Lib- 
erals and Conservatives alike, is 
>watching it intensely to discover 
WS what it will do. To borrow Amer- 
ican terms, the Insurgents and the 
Democrats have elected a President 
> and a Congress, and the Stand- 
patters are at a loss upon what ground to attack the 
result. 

It was only yesterday, as time goes with nations, 
that Rafael Reyes, dictator, fled terror-stricken, out 
of the country that had once honored him, escaping 
only by a narrow margin the plots laid by its citizens 
for his assassination. It was a pitiful flight. He had 
had a brave young manhood. With his two brothers 
he had ventured among savage tribes to explore the 
iittle-known country toward the Rio Negro, and had 
lost one brother by fever, while the other had been 
eaten by cannibals. In his full manhood he led the 
troops of Colombia against the impetuous revolution 
of the Liberals under Uribe-Uribe, and his reward was 
the presidency, which he made a dictatorship. And 
then this man, who had been poor all his life, placed 
in the seat of power, casting Congress aside, over- 
riding the Constitution, turned thief, and devoted his 
years of authority to looting the people who had fought 
for him, to amass a private fortune. 

At last the end came. Hiding in his official residence 
at Bogota, surrounded by troops whom he could not 
trust, hearing on every side the tempest aroused by 
his attempt to sell Panama to the United States, he 
determined to flee to Europe where his hoard was 
awaiting him. He made his way down the trail to 
Hondo escorted by a few faithful friends. A steamer 
carried him to Calamar in safety, though hostility was 
openly displayed along the river. He dared not go 
on to Barranquilla or Cartagena. President of the 
nation, so long ruling it as a despot, he dared not 
show his face in either of its principal seaports, which 
had been particularly outraged by his theft of the cus- 
toms. From Calamar he sent scouts to inquire if he 
might go through either city to board a ship. The 
answers were brief and decisive. 

“ If he comes here he will be killed.” 

So the old man crept off through the intricate 
passes in a native boat to Santa Marta, where he sailed 
from an American-owned port in an American-owned 
ship. He ran away to live in Paris on his hoard of 
stolen money. Had he waited a month later Colombia 
would have burst into revolution. The spirit was there. 
His going checked it. It smouldered through the 
presidency of Marroquin, who completed Reyes’s term, 
but it is slowly expiring under the new presidency of 
Carlos Restrepo. 

In order to understand what difference exists be- 
tween the old and the new governments it is necessary 
to recount some of the things that Reyes did while 
in power. Colombia is made up of states called de- 
partments, of old standing. Once entirely self-govern- 
ing, they have become less so, until the general power 
is all at Bogota and the departments collect taxes 
and carry on only local work, sanctioned by the 
general government. These departments were political 
strongholds, each electing three Senators and a propor- 
tional number of Representatives in Congress. Reyes 
broke them up, redivided them, gave them new names, 
took away the last privileges from them, and required 
every cent of taxes to be sent to him through his banks. 
This was to destroy their political power and their 
ability to oppose him. The centralization of govern- 
ment was absolute. 

The Conservative party tm Colombia came into 
power after a revolution in 1885 and maintained it 
after the terrible struggle in 1899-1902, when the 
country was rendered desolate. This party, which 
Reyes represented, was driven from him by the dese- 
eration of the departments, which were as sacred to 
them as State boundaries to us. The new governors 
and even the alealdes and city councils were appointed 
by Reyes and became a part of his great machine for 
looting the government treasury. He overrode Con- 
gress at his own will and made executive fiat superior 
to the law and the Constitution. He established a 
chain of banks all over the country in which the 
customs dues and taxes were deposited to be forwarded 
to Bogota. Each bank sent these funds to the next one, 
step by step toward Bogota, and each charged five 
per cent. commission for its work. Thus, starting at 
Cartagena and Barranquilla these funds shrank fifty- 
five per cent. before reaching the treasury, the major 
part being, it is said, Reyes’s personal accumulation. 
The dues at these two ports amount to $12,000,000 a 
year. 

Monopoly was a weapon which Reyes used freely, de- 
claring some industries government monopolies, and 
selling the rights to the highest bidders. Thus he sold 
the monopoly transportation on the Magdalena, put 
ting the independent boats out of business and get- 
ting for himself a share in the high rates, $60 a ton on 
freight and $40 for every passenger charged on the 
boats. He made hides a government monopoly and 
every man who killed a cow or any meat animal had 
either to give Reyes’s representative the hide or pay 
him a gold dollar in lieu of it. Salt was already a 
monopoly. 

The emerald-mines, the finest in the world, belonged 
to the government. Colombia emeralds bring high 
prices. Ask to see a tray of them at Tiffany’s and you 
will find that one worth $40,000 is not unusually large. 
You can imagine that a mule-pack of them is quite 
valuable. 





By John L. Mathews 


Panama was the culmination. The Hay-Herran 
treaty failed because in time of peace a treaty for the 
alienation of territory requires submission to the 
people, a regular referendum. Except for the haste 
with which it was put through, and this lack of proper 
formality, Colombia had no objection to it and was 
eager to see the canal built. Reyes, however, instead 
of waiting for the people to decide, or for a way to be 
found to remove the objections to the Hay-Herran 
treaty, sent Dr. Enrique Cortez, a well-known elderly 
gentleman, to make a new treaty at Washington, with- 
out the original safeguards, and so designed that Mr. 
Reyes would immediately have $10,000,000 to pass 
through his banking chain. It was that which broke 
him and made him flee the country. When he was 
gone the wrath fell upon poor Cortez, who was forbid- 
den to land at the seaports. He, too, was driven 
away for more than three years of exile; and on Sun- 
day, August 6th, 1911, went ashore at Cartagena on 
his way to Bogota to face the courts. 

That is why Colombia elected Seiior Carlos Restrepo 
to be her Presidente. They found him in Medellin, 
the richest city in Colombia, the capital of Antioquia. 


























Carlos Restrepo, President of Colombia 


Where the Central and Western Cordilleras interlock, 
about three hundred miles inland from the Caribbean, 
and the Cauca plunges down into its impenetrable 
gorge, lies this beautiful upland department, of rich 
valleys and richer mountains, of temperate climate 
and energetic white population, called Antioquia, to 
which nearly three centuries ago the King of Spain 
exiled thousands of Jews and Basques, the unde- 
sirably active portion of his population. There they 
have prospered. Nearly every stream carries placer 
gold and the mountains are streaked with quartz. 
Medellin, a city of sixty thousand people, can be 
reached only on muleback, though they are building a 
railroad to the Magdalena. ‘This country has become 
known in Colombia as the home of the best business 
men, the best educated people, the proudest, and prob- 
ably the most honorable. It is a region of Conserva- 
tives, who are Catholics but are opposed to the union 
of church and state. They are the insurgents of the 
old clerical Conservative party. 

The President is elected by Congress, and therefore 
the election of the members of the two houses decides 
who shall be the Executive. The Insurgents and the 
Liberals united for Carlos Restrepo; the Stand-patters 
—if I may call them so—campaigned for Dr. Concha, 
a Reyes man who had formerly been President.. Res- 
trepo’s forces triumphed, and a, little more than a 
year ago he entered on the duties of the high office. 

From the outset he has worked to cure the ills 
under which his country is suffering. Its foreign 
credit was almost ruined; its taxes have been taken 
from the treasury without repairs to the roads or any 
other interior improvements such as they are in- 
tended for; the mule trails, the railroads, everything 
that involves use of public funds, was in bad condi- 
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tion; and most of all the people were suffering under 
the exactions of the monopolies. 

His first work was to restore the departments in 
their traditional outline; to give them their names 
and their capitals and their governors as they desired; 
and to permit them to retain from the taxes the 
proper portion for internal improvement. More than 
this, they are permitted now to borrow capital funds, 
and his own Department of Antioquia has borrowed 
on its good bonds $3,500,000 at low interest to com- 
plete its railroad. 

The departments restored, he turned over to them 
the liquor monopoly in their territories to operate or 
abolish under local option. The jnide monopoly he 
wiped out by an edict and made cattle-raising again 
a profitable business. The river monopoly suffered 
the same fate, and competition among the steamers 
was re-established. Colombians educated in American 
technical schools were called to the operating and 
building of state-owned railroads. 

The emerald-mines, long operated in a_ desultory 
manner and subject to continual robbery, were leased 
entire to a big English syndicate on a royalty basis, 
with the agreement that modern machinery shall be 
installed and emeralds valued at $2,000,000 taken out 
each year for twenty years. 

The old game of selling concessions to the best 
bidder is wiped out. The settler or the concessionaire 
may take his land and operate it, and the government 
er the department or the city, whichever can, will 
give him title; and for big operations the consent of 
the government is obtained on fair terms. 

But, after all, it is probably the efforts to re- 
establish the public credit that he cares the most 
about and in which he is best helping his country. 
He is doing this in two ways—with the internal funds 
and with foreign loans. Colombia is flooded with 
paper money—* shin-plasters ”—in which the peso or 
dollar is worth one cent; or rather a gold dollar is 
worth $103, or thereabouts, in paper. The pound 
sterling is worth $500 in pesos, which is the estab- 
lished basis of exchange under the new government. 
The new Presidente, however, has secured a law 
setting aside a certain sum from the revenues every 
year to buy up and retire these paper pesos—or more 
simply, to destroy out of the treasury a_ certain 
amount of revenue that is paid in them, without re- 
issue. This is expensive, but necessary. It is in- 
tended to: raise them eventually to the usual silver 
value, fifty cents. In place of paper, nickel coins of 
one, two, three, and five pesos and silver coins of 
ten, twenty-five, and fifty, are being issued. Restrepo 
is borrowing at five per cent. instead of twelve per 
cent. (with a seven per cent. “rake-off”), which 
Reyes paid, and for the first time the treasury has a 
surplus. 

In the matter of the public debt he has taken a firm 
stand. It is to be systematically retired as fast as 
possible, and the interest is to be paid. Therefore 
he has set aside $120,000 a month from the customs 
dues at Cartagena and Barranquilla, and in addition 
all the consular fees received abroad, to go to a Lon- 
don depository and be paid on the public debt. Al- 
ready, it is reported, Colombia has been offered 
$50,000,000 ‘at five per cent., and Antioquia has bor- 
rowed $3,500,000 at that rate. 

So much for a year’s work. The people of the 
country on t:° whole, impetuous and passionate, sup- 
posed at Panama to be on the verge of a new revolu- 
tion, are in fact-watching Restrepo every minute, dis- 
cussing him in undertones, waiting, fearing, hoping, 
uncertain whether he is honestly doing this or just 
trying to deceive them. The Liberals and the Con- 
servatives both claim him. Uribe-Uribe, the popular 
editor of the Bogota Liberal, formerly a_ brilliant 
soldier in the Revolution, now a leader of his party, 
devotes his columns to urging Restrepo to continue 
in the Liberal path. It is the strongly clerical element 
that is rabid against him, fearing his influence. 
Colombia still pays the Vatican $80,000 a year; but 
this will soon be discontinued, and the priests fear 
their power over the schools and over elections will 
be at least diminished. That is why, wherever there 
is an election, one finds a dozen of them consulting 
with the local Conservative politicians and going out 
to «secure the Catholic vote against Restrepo's 
adherents. 

Against Restrepo personally no voice is raised. He 
is generally admired. A rich man, he has set about 
doing disinterestedly the best he can for his country. 
He is in office for honor, not for gain, and is ap- 
parently moved by deep patriotism and guided by firm 
honesty as well as sound business sense. The new 
régime is marked by the spirit which makes him a 
good neighbor in Medellin—to which there is ample 
testimony—and the fact that he has made for his 
policies strong enemies in those quarters in which 
Reyes drew his best support redounds to his personal 
credit. 

Colombia is, above all, a frontier country and needs 
honest government to induce capital investment. It 
is a country of potential wealth but present poverty, 
having had less than a decade to recover from a bitter 
revolution involving the death of two hundred thou- 
sand of its best men, ruining its crops and its credits 
and leaving it prostrate even before Reyes began his 
career. Her form of government, at least as it pro- 
duces too much centralization, is faulty; but under 
good administration it points the way for the invest- 
ment and safeguarding of capital in the development 
of her rich mineral resources, her forests, and her 
transportation systems, as well as in her manu- 
factures. 
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By Edward Hungerford 
Iil.—_IDAHO: A STATE THOROUGHLY CONSERVED 


This is the third of a series of six articles by Mr. Hungerford dealing with new and interesting aspects of the development of the West 







SRP sat in the empty observation-car 
S71 of the Oregon limited in the early 
YJ morning, watching the gray shadows 
”\ of dawn disappear. In their stead 
?came the desolation of arid land. 
The shadowy outline of a mountain 
range rose to the right; to the left 
5 stretched a broad valley, a waste of 
“! save-brush and of sand, in the center 
of which a river twisted and turned. The engine 
toiled manfully with fourteen heavy cars. When it 
reached the summit of the long grade, it shrieked joy- 
fully at the advent of a descent. The valley was gone; 
so.was the sand and the sage-brush. The land was soft 
and abloom with growing things. 

“Tdaho!” breathed a voice beside us. “ The best 
irrigated and the best-eonserved State in the Union. 
Come back in two years and you will see all that other 
part of the Snake River Valley transformed.” 

We smiled confidently at the man from Boise who 
wad slipped himself silently into the seat beside us, 
then looked again at the results of irrigation that 
extended close to the broad right-of-way of the rail- 
road. All this had been sage-brush and sand—just 
like the weary stretches olf to the east; now land, 
working in co-partnership with its tireless ally water, 
was making home sites for new-comers. There was a 
smart little brown-and-white bungalow at the right 
of the track that looked as if it might have been trans- 
ported there from Long Island or the Jersey shore. 
[here were orchards, symmetrical and gentle things, 
iestful rows of Italian poplars. Five years ago this 
was arid desert. To-day it was the new Idaho. And 
u few miles south of this same main line of the rail- 
road was a paved, electric-lighted city of four thousand 
persons which had sprung up out of the sage-brush 
since 1906. Idaho seems to grow almost overnight. 

3oise is the capital of Idaho, and no less excellent 
authority than Colonel Theodore Roosevelt himself 
warmed the cockles of its social heart by proclaiming 
ii “ the finest place in the United States to live in.” 
Colonel Roosevelt must have approached it also from 
the east, through the tedium of sand plain and of 
curious buttes, red and yellow and black, into green 
and fertile acres away from the rush and tear of a 
main line and up through a delightful valley with 
sentinel mountains up into the very heart of the town. 
Town, did we say? It was an oversight. Boise is a 
city; it has nineteen thousand population, and nine- 
teen thousand living human beings are almost a 
metropolis in the West. Boise has other things than 
mere population. It has a hotel that would be a 
credit to any city of a quarter of a million population, 
the best-looking newspaper plant that we have ever 
seen in a small town, a real author in captivity, two 
great lions—Governor Jim Hawley and Senator Will- 
iam KE. Borah—and tremendous railroad hopes. These 
last are centered on the advent of a main line—Boise 
is fairly hungry for that rush and tear—and whenever 
the Oregon Short Line folks start a fresh surveying 
party out into the wilderness the Statesman issues an 
extra. And Boise looks contidently forward to the 
day when Idaho shall boast a north and south route 
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Boise, ‘‘ the finest place in the United States to live in” 


threading the mountain passes and keeping within her 
legal boundaries. At present the members of the 
Legislature from the northern part of the State have 
to go through Washington or Montana to reach her 
capital—a journey of something like a day and two 
nights. But that is all part of the policy of thorough 
conservation—as. we shall see in a moment. 

The home of he Idaho Daily Statesman deserves a 
paragraph. It is utterly different from any other 
newspaper office that we have ever seen. In archi- 
tecture it fulfills Editor Cobb’s idea of pure Ameri- 
-anism—a two-story structure of brick that looks as if 
it might have been stolen from one of those little 
squares near lower Chestnut Street in old Philadelphia. 
There is a delicate iron balcony over the main door 
and wistaria runs riot through the tracery of the 
hand-wrought iron-work. The building is a storehouse 
of rare furniture, and the city room, instead of being 
a reproach to the eyes, looks the library of a smart 
club. The women reporters and editors have their 
own sanctum which Editor Cobb has glorified with the 
silver-plated title “ The Doll’s House.” To “ The Doll's 
House ” come the folk of Boise for tea at five o’clock 
of an afternoon, and while they sip at the editorial 























The construction of the great Arrowrock Dam above Boise, Idaho 
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china the reporters extract the painless paragraphs of 
local news. When the West does get an Eastern idea, 
it generally grips it hard. 

Next to the new hotel, the newspaper office, and the 
fast-growing marble capitol building, the most sightly 
edifice on the streets of Boise is Governors James 
Hawley. Only there is nothing marble about the 
chief executive of Idaho and no one in Boise dares 
to call him James. He is. Jim Hawley yesterday, to- 
day, to-morrow, and straight into the hereafter. He 
is a familiar figure in the streets of the town, tall, 
straight, big, and always wearing the black broadcloth 
and the soft-brimmed hat that one has come to asso- 
ciate with Western statesmen. Sometimes dire rumors 
run up and down the States of the Pacifie coast that 
their leaders in unfamiliar haunts of the East break 
traditions and slink forth in silk hats and hard-boiled 
shirts, but no one has ever accused Jim Hawley of such 
backsliding. 

His history is known to every man, woman, and 
child in Idaho—how he joined the Argonauts stream- 
ing westward in the first of the gold days, how he 
sailed before the mast and then came into Boise with 
shovel and pick-ax in those far-away days of 772. 
There was more need for law lore than muscle just 
then and Jim Hawley saw the drift of things. He 
grew bigger and bigger all the while physically and 
mentally, and Grover Cleveland made him United 
States Attorney while Idaho was still a Territory. He 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1890 and he attracted some little attention at the time 
when one William Jennings Bryan was first running 
for President. But when James Hawley conducted 
the great trial against the leaders of the Mine Workers 
of America for the murder of Governor Steunenberg 
he first became a national figure. It was then that 
they began to call him *“ Jim ” Hawley, and after that 
it was only a question of time before they upset all 
their Republican precedents and made their man Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

Senator William FE. Borah shares the honors with 
the Governor and also shares a belief that Idaho has 
been thoroughly conserved—overconserved, if such a 
pickling process is even among the possibilities. Both 
of these men believe that the national policy of con- 
servation, of holding the virgin acres and the un- 
touched water sites for the children unto the third or 
the fourth generations, may be a fine thing to preach 
in the East, but that in practice it is an awfully hard 
thing on Idaho. Forty per cent. of her available land 
has been bottled up by the Federal government under 
the various pretenses of conservation, while the re- 
maining sixty per cent. and some 350,000 persons— 
less than the population of Newark, New Jersey, or 
of Buffalo—must go down into their pockets to main- 
tain the expensive machinery of a State government. 

“Take this matter of withdrawing coal-site lands— 
to make a single instance,” says Senator Borah. “ It 
is absurd for the government to withdraw coal lands 
where there is no coal.” 

He turns to a portfolio of the valuable and accurate 
maps issued by the United States Geological Survey. 
The Silver City folio (Idaho, 104), dated 1904, tells 
of the minerai conditions in that section of the Snake 
River Valley where the Department of the Interior 
has made great reservations for possible future coal 
workings. ‘In other parts of the Snake River Valley,” 
says that folio of the geologic atlas, “ the early tertiary 
lake deposits frequently contain thin strata of lignitie 
material or impure lignite. Such beds up to two feet 
thick have been prospected on Succor. Creek near the 
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base of the mountains as well as in Reynolds Valley, 
but none of these are believed to be economically im- 
portant.” 

“Mr. Taft assumes that the prevention of monopoly 
is tied up with the question of title,” he continues. 
“The question of, title is not the thing. A man may 
have a deed or a lease and in either case conduct a 
perfectly oiled monopoly. The State of Idaho will 
never consent to the leasing of water sites.” 

Then the Senator from Idaho initiates you into the 
mysteries of that strangely complicated thing that we 
in.the East know as “riparian rights ”—the water 
deeds that go back to the day when the beds of streams 
were crown properties, only to be taken from English 
royalty by Magna Charta and given to’ Parliament to 
be disposed of for the best interests of all concerned. 
Our Eastern States inherit these same laws of riparian 
rights because of their English origin. In Idaho it is 
all different. Water there, as in most Western States, 
belongs to the man—or government—who first appro- 
priates it. He may make application to the State 
Engineer for water, stating from where he wants to 
take it, when, how he is going to use it, and his financial 
capacity for the projects he has under way. The State 
grants him a permit to take the water, although he 
can never impound it, and he has something appreach- 
ing a freehold in his prior appropriation. In such 
a way is the water—far more precious west of the 
Missouri River than it has ever been to the east— 
carefully distributed. 

These original water laws of the West, which are 
all based on the lessons of hard experience, are the 
fundamental laws that any man going out into the 
Westland to make a home must not only know, but 
thoroughly understand. Offhand they are apt to seem 
confusing. An older settler will not hesitate to talk 
of selling “ten thousand inches” of water—a form of 
measurement for a flowing stream one foot in width— 
or of “second foot,” still another measurement; and 
when you, a real Eastern tenderfoot, ask as to the 
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meaning of these phrases of high Greek, he is apt to 
refer you to a water legal expert. 

Come back for the moment to Senator William E. 
Borah’s busy office and let him tell you further how 
thoroughly they have conserved his State. Let him 
show you the graphic black-and-white map that Editor 
Cobb had prepared for Secretary Walter E. Fisher, 
of the Department of the Interior, when he went West 
this autumn to see what was so disturbing the Idaho 
folk. Senator Borah will tell you again how difficult 
it is for the Idahoans to travel from the north part 
of their State to the south—how a railroad cannot be 
profitably located through the mountain passes because 
the Federal government's reservations for power sites 
are so placed as to confuse the locating engineers in 
planning their elevations. It is a question close to 
Senator Borah’s heart, a matter vitally close to the 
heart of every one who is interested in the real progress 
of a State of wonderful latent possibilities. 

“Here we have it,” says another citizen of Boise. 
“Coal withdrawals, water-power withdrawals, phos- 
phate withdrawals—Lord only knows what else. Im- 
mense areas have been withdrawn from Idaho as coal 
lands that have not coal enough to run a kitchen 
range three weeks. Of course it is true that provision 
is made so that the surface of the land may be utilized 
for agriculture, but the homesteader is always haunted 
with a fear of government interference or the possi- 
bility of some one discovering a streak of coal-dust 
somewhere in the bowels of his farm and making 
trouble. How much do you think such a situation 
of itself helps the development of Idaho? 

“The government made its mistake’ in not properly 
classifying this land. It went ahead and made blanket 
withdrawals on the theory that there might be coal 
somewhere. It might as well go ahead and assume 
that there are mineral values under every square inch 
of Idaho soil and so can our entire State. The with- 
drawals for power purposes are quite as ridiculous 
and they furnish their own share toward retarding 





the progress of the State. All the Federal government 
has really succeeded in doing is in fastening a monopoly 
upon the whole people at once, and yet its avowed 
purpose in making the power withdrawals was to save 
the people from monopoly! The development of this 
water-power is what we really demand out in this 
region. We object to being tied hand and foot to the 
private power companies who got into the field ahead 
of the conservationists while there is still water-power 
going to waste that the State is perfectly competent 
of distributing under its own regulations.” 

And that man seems to have told the entire situation. 

The Federal government is generous with Idaho in 
its expenditures. The Salmon River dam, the great 
Roise-Payette irrigation project, and the tremendous 
Arrowrock Dam, twenty-three miles northeast of Boise, 
all go to prove that. The Arrowrock Dam annually, 
during the flood season, will impound enough of the 
all-precious water to fill the diversion canals through 
long months of drought. It is to be a huge structure, 
351 feet high and 1,025 feet long along its top course. 
In height equal to a twenty-five or thirty story build- 
ing, its bulk is indicated te the engineers by the fact 
that 550,000 cubie yards of concrete will go into the 
making of it. To divert the Boise River during the 
building of this monster the government engineers have 
constructed a tunnel 25 by 30 feet in section and some 
650 feet long. 

Idaho does not charge the Federal government with 
dereliction in tine development of her natural possi- 
bilities. The authorities at Washington have followed 
close upon the heels of some pretty energetie private 
companies in accomplishing that very thing. Idaho 
does not even rail at conservation—in theory or in 
principle. 

But conservation that is being not merely canned, 
but sealed, arouses the keen Western sense when in 
justice is done. Idaho objects to being made the 
experiment station for a national fad at the expense 
of her own legitimate growth and development. 
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HERE THE DEMOCRATS WILL NOMINATE A PRESIDENT 


THE INTERIOR OF THE FIFTH REGIMENT ARMORY AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, IN WHICH THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL MEET ON JUNE 25TH. 
THIS AUDITORIUM WILL HOLD ELEVEN THOUSAND PERSONS, SEATED AND STANDING, AND THE CITIZENS OF RALTIMORE ARE GOING TO SPEND $15,000 ON DRAPING 
THERE IS NOW SOME DIFFICULTY IN HEARING AT VARIOUS PARTS OF THE INCLOSURE, BUT IT IS BELIEVED THAT 
BY THE TIME THE CONVENTION MEETS CONDITIONS WILL BE PERFECT 


AND DECORATING IT AND IMPROVING ITS ACOUSTICS. 
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STONEWALL JACKO 


THE BATTLE AT ANTIETAM MARKED THE BLOODIEST SINGLE DAY’S FIRING 
WHH® THH 


THE HOTTEST FIGHT CENTERED ABOUT THE DUNKER CHURCH, 
DRAWN BY SIDIMH. A 
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ACHON AT. ANTIETAM 


YAY’S Fit! OF THE CIVIL WAR. THE CARNAGE ON BOTH SIDES WAS TERRIFIC. 
“H, WHI= THE CONFEDERATES HAD POSTED A BATTERY OF LIGHT ARTILLERY 
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PEE EN I went abroad, my _ sister-in-~ 





see law asked me to get her some tiny 
toys for her curiosity cabinet. In 
accordance with this request, I 
purchased, among other things, a 
bog-oak pig, one-fourth of an inch 
Aw) long and three-sixteenths of an 
#23 inch tall, with six views of Glen- 
SS varriff on a glass plate in_ his 
stomach, and a little silver ring in his back. When 
I! came to declare him, I wrote him down as “ One 
pig, with views, 6d.” To me then came an official, 
with a worried look, and asked, ‘“* Where is this pig?” 
putting his finger accusingly on the item deseribing it. 

“In the top tray of that largest trunk,” I answered. 
The official looked still more worried. 

“Has it air-holes?” he asked. 

* Air-holes?” said I. 

“Yes, air-holes—holes to give him air,” insisted 
the official. (His mame was Smith. Hereafter, I 
shall call him that, fer short.) 

“Him?” said I. “ who?” 

“Who?” said Smith, “the pig!” 

* Oh!” said T, * no.” 

‘Gee!” said Smith, “ let’s get him out!” 

“ Certainly,” said I, starting toward the trunk. 

“Hold on!” said Smith, * what are his views?’ 

“Views?” said I. 

* Yes.” said Smith. 

“Whose?” said I. 

“The pig's,” said Smith 

“Oh!” said I. * Glengarriff.” 

“ Glengarriff?” said Smith. 

“Yes,” said I. 
“Oh!” said Smith. 
‘Edueated?” said I. 
“Yes,” said Smith. 

“No,” said I. 

“Oh!” said Smith. 
anyway.” 

“Oh!” said I. 

“Ves,” said he. 

“How much?” said TF. 

“Well, I don't really 
remember,” said he, “ UI 
look it up.” 

So he fussed and fumb- 
led in a fat little book, 
and presently — 

“$1.50 each,” said he. 

“$1.50 cach!” said I, 
‘why, T only paid six- 
pence for him, to. start 
with!” 

“Well, I can't help 
that—it sounds — fishy, 
anyhow, sixpence for a 
pig—but even if it’s true, 
you can look for your- 
self,” said he. 

So I looked where he 
pointed and beheld: 

“Wild boar, $1.50 
each.” 

‘But it’s not a wild 
boar!” | exclaimed. 
“it's not alive at 
all!” 

“Oh!” said he, dis- 
gustedly, and searching 
once more through his 
book. “ How much does 
he weigh?” 

es Weigh?” said I, 

“Yes, weigh,” said he. 

“Oh!” said I, “1 don’t know. Why do you want to 
know that?” 

* Beeause,” said he, “the duty on pork is 14% cents 
per pound!” 

‘But he isn’t pork,” I protested. 

“Well, on pig iron, then, it’s $2.50 per ton, so I 
have to know his weight anyhow!” 

“But he isn’t iron!” 
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* Er—is he edueated?” 


“Well, there’s a duty on ’em, 
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He gave it up on that tack—‘ Well, what in 
thunder is his views?” he demanded. 

“Oh!” said I, “ why, photographs, of course, in his 
stomach.” 

“Stomach?” said Smith. 

‘** Yes,” said I. 

“Oh!” said Smith, “Well, fer the love of Mike, 
let me see him!” 

“Certainly,” said I. So after spilling the contents 
of my trunk-tray out on the pier, in search of the 
tiny thing, I produced it, and held it out for inspec- 
tion. 

“ Aw, gosh!” said Smith, “is that it?” 

“Vea” gad i: = 

“Why didn’t you say so 

“Dai,” said I. 

* Well, there’s a duty on ’em, anyway, 

“How much?” said I. 

“ T'll see,” said he, and resorted to his book. 

“What’s it made of?” he asked. : 

“ Oak,” said I. 

“Thirty-five per cent.,” said he. 

“All right,” said I, anxious to escape. 

“ Hold on!” said he. “ What kind of oak?” 
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said he. 


* said he. 












“ Aw, gosh!” said Smith, “is that it?” 


“ Bog-oak,” said T. 

“Sixty per cent.,” said he. 

“JT think that’s an outrage!” said I, stung into 
impatience—but at this juncture, a nice old official 
cume up to assist. 

“T only paid sixpence for this.” I exclaimed, in 
answer to his queries, “and now they tell me there’s 
sixty per cent. duty on it.” 
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“She said it was a pig,” complained Smith. 


“So it is a pig,” I affirmed. 

“ Let’s see it,’ said Number 2. He looked it all 
over, examined the silver ring, smelled it, and then— 

“That ain’t a pig,” said he, “ that’s joolry!” 

“Well, it’s bog-oak, ain’t it?” said Smith. 

“ Well, I dunno,” said Number 2, “J think it’s com- 
posed in chief valoo of silver, see?” 

‘* Well, I dunno,” said Smith, ‘look at them eyes; 
is them glass or rubies?” (Now the pig had fine red 
glass eyes. ) 

“She couldn’t get rubies for sixpence!” said Num- 
ber 2. 

“Sixpence’s what she said, Jimmy,” said Smith, 
firmly, “ but mebbe she lied!” 

“1. didn’t!” said I, hotly. 

“Well, admittin’ you didn’t,” said Smith, “ glass 
bull’s-eyes is sixty per cent., an—” 

“But them ain’t bull’s-eyes,” objected Jimmy, 
“them’s pig’s eyes.” 

“That ain’t the point, anyway,” said Smith, “ the 
point is, is that thing joolry, or ain’t it?” 

Here appeared a third official, addressed as Harris, 
and he plunged, all fresh, into the fray. 

“What’s this?” he demanded. 

“A pig,” said I, not to be foresworn, “a pig, with 
views.” 

“Views?” said he. 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Oh!” said he. 

“ Joolry,” interrupted Jimmy, with vigor, “ charge 
her a cent and twenty-five per cent. on the price, I 
say.” 

“ Let’s see it,” said Harris; then, upon inspection— 

“Oh!” said he. ‘ Pictures!” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Oh!” said Jimmy. 

“ Well, there’s a duty on ’em, anyway,” said Smith. 

“How much?” said I. 

“T’ll see,” said he, and returned once more to the 
beok. “ Paintings on glass, sixty per cent.,” he read. 

“ But—” I began. 

“Hold on,” said Jimmy, “is these works of art or 
not?” 

Immediately there ensued a_ lively discussion, 
Jimmy, who seemed to be inclined to “let me down 
easy,” declaring that they were works of art, and 
assessed at only fifteen per cent., while the two other 
connoisseurs stuck it out that the pictures were not 
works of art, and therefore should pay sixty per cent. 
At last, managing to get a word in edgeways, I said: 

“ But they are photographs!” 

“Oh!” said all three. 

“Well, there’s a duty on ’em, anyway!” said Smith. 

*“How much?” said [. 

“ Twenty-five per cent.,” said he. 

“ Hold on,” said Harris. 

“ Why?” said Smith. 

_ “JT think they’re photographed on glass,” said 
Harris, “and that’s forty-five per cent.” 

Here I sat down on-my trunk in despair; Smith 
east his fat book upon the floor, angrily; Jimmy took 
refuge on a pile of luggage, and they proceeded to 
fight it out. 

“She said it was a pig,” began Smith, “ an’ I—” 

“Well, so it is a pig,” said Harris, “ but it’s photo- 
graphs too—” 

“Well, anyhow, it’s joolry, ain’t it?” demanded 
Jimmy. 

“ Joolry be blowed, I tell you it’s a work of art—” 

“Hold on!” cried Jimmy the peacemaker, who had 
picked up the book, and been turning over the pages, 
“what’s it meant for?” 

“Well, it looks like a pig,” admitted Harris, grudg- 
ingly. 

“It’s meant for a pig, ain’t it?” demanded Jimmy. 

“T s’pose so,” grunted Smith. 

“Well, then!” shouted Jimmy, “here ’tis!” and he 
read triumphantly—* Pigment, thirty per cent!” 

And upon payment of four cents—as near as our 
beneficent government could come to the requisite 
.036—I was allowed to depart in peace, bearing my 
pig-ment with me! 





By Westmore Willcox, Jr. 


My sight was blurred and I was old and weak, 


Tur other day | put my dreams away, 
And turned to trace the easy path before, 

The flower-lined path, the timeless path, and gay, 
I said, “1 leave my dreams for evermore.” 





Last night I came into the secret place 

Where I had hid my dreams the other day. 
I saw not any fond, familiar face, 

There was no light and everything was gray. 
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Slow haunting shapes passed by my aching eyes. 


Icried: ‘“ Where are my dreams? What are you? Speak?” 


A wan shape answered, “ We are memories.” 


my 
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THE SHOCKING WASTE IN INFANT PRODIGIES WHICH 
IS DUE TO OUR FAULTY SCHEME OF EDUCATION 












MHE “infant prodigy ” is usually re- 
\\ LQ@ garded with mingled feelings of 
5 SN) astonishment and pity, horror and 
ES 4 delight. We gasp at the mental 
) WY, feats of a ‘“‘ Wunderkind.” We pity 
WS it for its “lost childhood.” We are 

y/ 







SAG Vey horrified that its parents should be 
Sea Waa so heartless as to Sontes it of those 
BIKE OKOIIER vague, indefinable joys supposedly 
peculiar to less gifted children. Yet we feel a certain 
‘amount of gratification that a human being should be 
able to accomplish such marvels. If the “ prodigy ” 
happens to be our own child we are frankly delighted. 
In fact, every normal parent manages to find some 
evidences of precocity in his own offspring. But it is 
only the unusual parent who thinks of developing that 
precocity in a practical manner. 

Of late years the number of “ infant prodigies ” has 
increased perceptibly. The methods employed in edu- 
‘ating these children have been given a healthy pub- 
licity, and as a result we are asking ourselves very 
seriously whether our traditional system of training 
may not, after all, possess some flaws. 

To the unprejudiced student of child psychology cer- 
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tain fundamental errors stand out with undeniable 
insistence. The first and greatest of these errors is 


the commonly accepted dictum that all work, as such, 
is unpleasant and hence undesirable. We have been 
brought up through centuries to believe this, and we 
religiously hammer the same belief into our children. 
Many will deny the truth of this statement. 
grown so accustomed to being dishonest with our- 
selves that the psychology of the matter is not 
always easily discerned. We like to speak of “ enjoy- 
ing our work.” With some happy mortals this ex- 
pression contains the germs of truth. With the ma- 
jority it is a pathetie bit of hypocrisy. We do not 
enjoy our work, simply because we have not been 
taught to enjoy it. Hence we carefully guard our 
children against any possible enthusiasm for work 
on their part. We encourage them to waste the first 
six or eight years of their lives without even learning 
to think properly. Then we turn to them with a re- 
gretful compassion and say, “ The time has now come, 
dear little ones, when you must encounter the demon 
Work. It pains us to force this unpleasant necessity 
upon you, but we were compelled to do the same thing 
when we were children.” Then, when the child has 
struggled through the kindergarten and the secondary 
school, and possibly through college as well, the world 
turns upon it in its cold brutality and says, “ Now 
you will learn what Work really is. Let us see what 
you can do to earn a living.” And thus at last the 
child is disillusioned and exclaims in the bitterness of 
its heart, “‘ Why did I waste all these years in mere 
pretense? Why did I not lay a foundation on which 
I could now rely for support?” And the result is 
usually another failure to add to the already endless 
list. 

What makes our traditional attitude toward work a 
real tragedy is the undeniable fact that work can and 
should be enjoyed. Every great man has enjoyed his 
work. To be sure, there must be long stretches of 
drudgery incidental to the accomplishing of great re- 
sults, but even these may provide enjoyment in the 
light of hope which they hold out for the future. It 
is impossible to believe that the entire life of a Shake- 
speare, a Michelangelo, a Beethoven, vr a Napoleon 
was mere drudgery. The conclusion is obvious that 
all work, to be successful, must be enjoyable. 

How many American men are there who honestly 
enjoy their work? Let us not dodge the issue by sub- 
stituting the results for the work itself and pointing 
with pride to our multitude of “strenuous business 
men.” <A majority of those men will admit that they 
are in business for money alone, not for pleasure. The 
financial results make the drudgery worth while. But 
the joy of making money is really only the foretaste 
of the joy of spending it. Very few American business 
men, even of the most successful type, would deny 
that their leisure hours are happier than their work- 
ing time. Granting that there are exceptions, how- 
ever, we have still to face the vast army of ordinary 
workmen, clerks, stenographers, underlings of various 
kinds, not to speak of the actual day-laborers, to whom 
work cannot possibly be anything but drudgery, who 
leok forward to no future distinction or financial 
security, and who are constantly oppressed with the 
thought that it might have been different if they had 
been given a fair start. In the end, people of this 
class go through their work as a mere matter of 
routine, without one spark of enthusiasm, living only 
fer those few hours of pleasure which can be sand- 
wiched in at times to relieve the dull monotony. 

Let us admit, then, that we do consider work ,un- 
pleasant and undesirable. Is there any way in which 
this attitude of mind can be changed? Obviously, 
only by changing our educational system. If every 
child were trained to turn its work into play (as we 
do often train our little girls to sweep and dust, and 
dress their dollies) a permanent mental habit would 
soon be developed. If all men found real pleasure and 
recreation in their work, the need for systematic play 
would no longer be felt, and the efficiency of the nation 
would be immeasurably increased. But we s.ill con- 
tinue to teach our children that work and play are 
two essentially different things, that the former is a 
bugbear to be put off as long as possible, that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” and that, 
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By Sigmund Spaeth 


of the two, play is by far the more desirable, but un- 
fortunately the less lucrative form of activity. As a 
result the great majority of American children do not 
know how to work. They must be constantly threat- 
ened with examinations at school. And in most cases 
even the college gets work out of its students only be- 
cause a certain average must be maintained in order 
to avoid “ flunking” and expulsion from the athletic 
and social pleasures of the community. The plea 
which is constantly made by good teachers, that work 
should be a pleasure for itself alone, falls upon deaf 
ears. Our children have been taught differently by 
their parents. This attitude toward work in general, 
then, is the first of our fundamental errors in eduea- 
tion. 

The second error is one whose existence very few 
parents will admit. It represents not a conscious 
state of mind, but a none the less’ inevitable psycho- 
logical truth. It may be stated as the prevailing be- 
lief that a child is born without a brain and must 
later be supplied with a ready-made thinking appa- 
ratus. All physical evidences to the contrary, we still 
persist in this stubborn theory. We are astonished 
at the intelligence of a puppy-dog and teach it all the 
tricks possible. But when we see evidences of a much 
greater mentality in a human baby we stifle it with 
repeated applications of pure nonsense and argue 
that the child must not be allowed to think until it 
has reached the “ proper age.” All the mental pro- 
cesses of the first three or four years of child life are 
considered as mere interesting reflexes... That they 
are. controlled by a real, living, tremendously active 
brain never seems to occur to us. We believe that a 
child’s health weuld be seriously endangered if its 
brain were put to work too early. We never stop to 
think that the infant brain can, must, and does ac- 
complish prodigious labor in the first few years of 
its life. Think of the vast number of impressions to 
be recorded. Think of the great store of experience to 
be laid away in the treasure-house of the memory. 
For the child is not born with a ready-made system of 
facts at its command. Neither is it born brainless. 
It must perform its mental work from the very mo- 
ment of birth to the end of life itself. 

Granting, then, that the child has a brain and will 
use it regardless of our approval or disapproval, can 
we conscientiously uphold the ridiculous methods com- 
monly employed in our intercourse with children? 
The joke papers have invariably found the over-edu- 
cated, bespectacled child a subject for much amuse- 
ment. But is it not even more ludicrous to think 
of wasting three, four, or five years of the life of 
an intelligent human being with sheer idiotic non- 
sense? X 

Let us look the facts squarely in the face. A child 
is often taught or at least encouraged in “ baby-talk ” 
because it is so “cunning.” Later it is severely repri- 
manded for its mispronunciations of the English lan- 
guage and told that it must now learn to speak cor- 
rectly. Obviously a baby’s first attempts at speech 
will be fragmentary and imperfect. ‘Why not correct 
these necessary errors at the very start, instead of en- 
couraging “ da-da,” “itty dirl,” and similar monstrosi- 
ties of language? 

Every trace of useful information is carefully con- 
cealed from the very young child. A rattle, or at most 
a rubber doll, is its only plaything. As it grows older 
it is very slowly and gradually introduced to the 
various forms of the animal kingdom. Of the mys- 
teries of numbers and of language it has as yet no 
conception. Its constant questions are for the most 
part answered “humorously ” and hence incorrectly, 
or they are not answered at all. This eternal 
“humor” is most galling of all. Why should a 
human infant be such an irresistible joke? The lower 
animals take their young seriously and train them 
from the start with a very definite purpose in view. 
Yet their possibilities are infinitesimal as compared 
with those of the average baby. And we sit calmly 
by and enjoy the “humor” of childhood and insist 
that the child is enjoying itself also, even though its 
little soul may be thirsting for information which is 
laughingly denied it. And we continue to put off the 
inevitable day when the child will have to take life 
seriously and hence, according to our tradition, sadly. 

One important point which is quite overlooked by 
the upholders of the brainless child is the fact that 
nonsense and silliness are just as taxing to the infant 
mind as useful information would be. It requires no 
more mental effort to realize that A is A than to 
grasp the extraordinary fact that a mass of brownish 
softness is a “ fuzzy ittle Teddy-bear, yes it is.” In 
fact, the letter A has a distinct advantage. And at a 
more advanced age it is certainly less puzzling to be 
told that five and five make ten than to have one’s 
own respectable pink toes described as a series of pigs 
going to market or entering into the various other 
activities of life. 

The second error in education, then, may be avoided 
by admitting at the outset that the child has a brain 
and that the brain is there to be used. It will be end- 
lessly active, in any case, and’it is therefore our clear 
duty to control this activity in such a way as to give 
the child all the useful information possible in as 
short a time as may be. The details of such a course 
of education must be worked out by each parent for 
himself. Every experiment reported so far has proved 
remarkably successful. 

This fact brings us to another very general error 
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regarding the education of children, namely, the oft- 
quoted statement that “ infant prodigies never amount 
to anything afterward.” It would be impossible to 
prove such a theory. For in the first place it is diffi 
cult to decide just what an “ infant prodigy ” is, and 
in the second place no adequate record can be ob- 
tained of the complete lives of the thousands who 
were called “infant prodigies.” Therefore the up- 
holders of this fallacy must prove that most of the 
great men in the world’s history were not “ infant 
prodigies.” But, strange to say, the truth is just the 
reverse. Practically every detailed biography of a 
great man makes particular mention of his precocity 
as a child. Even where this is not expressly men- 
tioned it may be taken for granted, in view of the 
fact that most great men have given a clear indica- 
tion of their gifts by the time they had reached the 
age of twenty at the latest. 

“ But,” comes an objection very generally heard, 
“those poor children had no real childhood. They 
never could have played. They were robbed of the 
best years of their lives.” That, of course, depends 
upon what we mean by play, and the value we put 
upon play as such. If work can be made play the 
difficulty is solved at once. [ cannot see that a child 
is necessarily less happy with alphabet blocks than 
with plain ones, or that a mere aimless playing with 
ridiculous toys is vastly to be preferred to systema- 
tized play dealing with objects of scientific interest. 
But if we persist in putting a taboo upon everything 
useful and upon everything which implies some mental 
effort on the part of the child, aimless play will of 
course be a necessity. It has not yet been proved 
that a child is the worse for devoting most of its 
mental energies to the acquiring of useful information. 


, 


Our modern prodigies whose records have of late 
been published are all normal, healthy children. 
Physical exercise has formed an important part of 


their training. They feel no regrets over a “ lost child- 
hood ” and are not “ freaks” in any sense of the word. 
They are merely proving what can and should be done 
in the education of all children. 

This brings us to the last of our fundamertal 
fallacies, namely, that real genius will assert itself 
and accomplish great things without any special train- 


ing. Nothing is more untrue. In practically every 
great career the results were accomplished through 


careful and systematic training. 
ity for taking pains,” after all, sums up the true 
nature of genius. No man has ever attained real 
success without working persistently for it. An ex- 
amination of the biographies of those geniuses men- 
tioned above reveals the fact that every one of them 
was put under a competent teacher just as soon as 
his talent was discovered. Compare with this record 
the pathetic confession of an American parent whose 
son had picked up the alphabet at the age of two 
and was “ phenomenally advanced ” a ‘year later. “I 
stopped my boy’s education,” says the father, “ be- 
cause I did not want to deprive him of the sweetest 
pleasures and memories of childhood. He very soon 
forgot the knowledge of letters, figures, and spelling, 
and when he began to attend school all this had to be 
learned over again, visibly with more difficulty than 
in his babyhood. He is now in his eighteenth year, 
and last June graduated from the high school, where, 
although he had a good record, he showed no excep- 
tional talent.” Another average man developed and 
another genius lost! 

How, then, are these fundamental errors in education 
to be corrected? What is to be the solution of the 
difficulty? The answer is a simple one and has al- 
ready been suggested. Let every parent take upon 
himself the personal care of his children. Let him not 
shirk the responsibility of their early training, but 
perform his full duty in finding and developing their 
particular talents. In short, let him teach the child, 
2s early as possible, to think for itself. This is per- 
haps the most difficult of all. We have grown so ac- 
customed to letting other people do our thinking for 
us that independent thought no longer appears neces- 
sary. We accept everything at second hand. Our 
religious thinking is done by clergymen, our political 
thinking by bosses, our ethical thinking by lawyers, 
our hygienie thinking by doctors. As a result we find 
ourselves a nation of uncultured, undeveloped faddists 
without a single definite thought, except that money 
is the root of all that is desirable. In our mental 
life we seldom progress beyond the age of twenty or 
thereabouts, as is proved by our taste in art, music, 
and literature. We may acquire a self-imposed dignity 
and importance, but at heart we are still children. 
The majority of Americans are tragie examples of 
arrested mental development. 

Under such conditions is there any real chance for 
our children? Will it ever be possible for us to cor- 
rect the errors in our educational system? It seems 
almost hopeless at present. Yet a definite start is 
being made by individuals, and their marked success 
is bringing more and more of our thoughtful parents 
to support the cause. If we will only admit that work 
is not necessarily unpleasant, that a child’s brain is 
intended to be used from the very start, and that 
every child must possess some talent which can and 
should be developed, the problem will at once be 
simplified, our children will be given the education 
they deserve instead of being encouraged to waste half 
a dozen valuable years in idleness, and an ideal race 
of geniuses may yet become a reality. 


The “infinite capac- 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
FTC HE lady ‘entered the grocery store and, after 
| pausing a moment to sample the contents of a 

box of salted almonds, addressed a_pleasant- 
looking man standing by the counter. 

“What are eggs to-day?” she asked. 

“ Eggs, madam?” he replied, courteously, ‘“ Why, 
eggs to-day, as yesterday, are the oval-shaped, shell- 
covered product of the hen, the duck, or the goose. 
Biologically speaking, they are nothing more than 
germ-cells—”’ 

“Indeed! Very clever,” said the lady, with a smile. 
“But that is not what I wished to learn. Perhaps 
you can tell me what a dozen eggs come to—” 

‘I am not a prophet, madam,” said the man, po- 
litely. “‘What a dozen eggs will come to depends 
upon two faetors—what kind of eggs they are, and 
what you use them for. If they are alligator’s eggs 
they will come, under propitious conditions, ultimately, 
to suit-cases, slippers, or gun-cases, but if you refer 
to hen’s eggs, as I presume you do, they may come 
to an omelette. They may come to a_ scramble. 
They may come to grief. If a broody hen sets on 
them they may come to life, and the same results 
can be obtained by substituting an unmaternal in- 
cubator for the former, but this is, I am told, a 
most uncertain venture due to a large number of 
factitious causes, but generally to imperfections in 
the egg itself.” 

The lady’s gracious smile faded away. She had 
apparently had enough facetiousness for the time 
being. 

“Young man,” she said, somewhat severely, “ will 
you tell me how high eggs are to-day, or not?” 

‘I should be pleased to, madam,” he replied, “ but 
alas, that also depends entirely upon the individual 
egg. You never can tell how high an egg is until 
you have opened it.” 

“You will excuse me, young man,” the lady re- 
torted, huflily, “ but you do not seem to understand 
your position. I want freshness in. the eggs, not in 
those who sell them. Do you for one moment imagine 
that I ean continue to buy things at this shop if 
my inquiries are met with such frivolity?” 

‘I have tried to answer your questions not only 
truthfully, but courteously, madam,” replied the 
man, “and I am sorry if I have offended. But even 
then, I don’t see why you should visit your displeas- 
ure upon Mr. Sands, the genial proprietor of this 
store, because of any seeming delinquencies of mine.” 

* Not visit my displeasure upon Mr, Sands when he 
employs a fresh, impertinent, silly, and frivolously 
facetious person like you?” she demanded, making 
ready to flounce out. 

“Oh, but he doesn’t, madam,” protested the young 
man. “T am Professor Dwiggins, the new instructor 
in English at the high-school, and, like yourself, have 
come here to inquire into the market price current 
of a tolerable grade of cold-storage poultry germ, 
suitable for introduction into polite society at a little 
dinner Mrs. Dwiggins and | are giving to the school 
commissioners this evening.” 


NOT AN ISOLATED CASE 
“Is your son working these days, Harkaway ?” 
queried Jingle 
* Yes,” said Harkaway. “ Pretty steadily.” 
“Good,” said Jingle. “ What's he doing?” 
“Me,” said Harkaway. 











HE: AND WHOM DID YOUR CONVENTION NOMINATE 
FOR PRESIDENT? 

SHE: Mrs. JoNEs. 

HE: AND YOU THINK THAT SHE IS QUALIFIED TO 
BE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 

SHE: How JusT LIKE A MAN THAT IS! WHAT DIF- 
FERENCE DOES THAT MAKE? SHE CAN’T POSSIBLY GET 
ELECTED. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

No, Henderson. in motoring it isn’t the make of the 
car that is so important—it’s the make of the man 
at the wheel that counts. 

Socially speaking, it is the runaway match that 
starts the worst kind of family conflagrations. 

We should be careful of the man who plays flat on 
a cornet. He may be a very moral, self-respecting 
citizen in most respects, but he will go off on a toot. 

Whatever may be said of other kinds of men, it is 
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assuredly a good point in a chauffeur if he is always 
blowing his own horn. 

There are many varieties of mean men in the world, 
but the meanest of them all is the fellow who won’t 
stand even for a joke at his own expense. 

Bildad, who has worked himself to the verge of 
lunacy trying to find out what he is worth under 
certain reorganizations that have recently taken place, 
sends us a day letter, collect, announcing that “ it is 
a wise man who knows his own share of Standard Oil.” 

A man out West bought a Red Cross stamp the 
other day under the impression that it was a share 
of Tobacco stock. Come to think of it, maybe it was. 
Who can tell? 

One of the first things that a chorus girl should 
learn is to keep her powder dry. 

Speaking of its inevitable effect upon one’s capacity 
te work, why isn’t the Martini or Manhattan cocktail 
indictable as a “combination in restraint of trade”? 

“What induces writer’s cramp?” asks Laura Maude 
Bosbyshell. Well, Laura, writers are hardly different 
from other people in this respect. A nice juicy green 
apple washed down with buttermilk and topped off 
with ice-cream and broiled lobster ought to produce 
results worthy of a Dickens or a Thackeray. 

We do not doubt that most travelers returning from 
abroad are upright citizens sincerely desirous of doing 
their duty, but it is a sad revelation of the records that 
mighty few of them are willing to pay it. 

In the drama of modern life a good many people 
would like to eut out the Sherman act. 


NOT A PERMANENT LOSS 
“Don’r you feel sort of lost when your wife is 
away, Dobby?” asked RBilkins. 
“Yes I do,” said Bilkins, “ but I don’t worry about 
it. Maria is a pretty successful detective.” 


AN UNJUSTIFIABLE SUSPICION 

THE Colonel had caught Rastus red-handed, coming 
out of the hen-coop with three fat pullets under his 
coat. 

“So,” he said, “ I’ve caught you at last stealing my 
hens, have 1?” 

“Whut, me, suh?” replied Rastus, in pained sur- 
prise. “ Why, Marse Colonel, suh, I hain’t a-stealin’ no 
hens, suh.” 
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ENTRY 


“Then what are you doing with them under your 
coat?” demanded the Colonel. 

“Why, Marse Colonel, hit look to me so like it war 
gwine to snow, suh, dat ah went out to de coop to 
bring dem hens in by de kitchen fiah, suh, to keep ’em 
trom gittin’ freze, suh,” said the old man, with a deep 
sigh. to think that his honor had been suspected. 
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THE CUSTOMER: YES, THAT’S A GOOD-LOOKING _ 


CIGAR, BUT I’D PREFER SOMETHING ABOUT TWO SIZES 
SMALLER. 
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Ina Claire in “ The Quaker A scene from the celebrated Reinhardt production, 


Girl,’ at the Park Theater 


“Sumurun,” at the Casino Theater. 


From left to right: 


Hans Felix as the Sheik’s son; Leopoldine Konstantin as the Beautiful Slave; Emil Lind:as the Hunchback Clown 




















Another Rheinhardt production: the morality play, ‘‘The Miracle,” as given at Olympia, London. 
The ugly iron structure of the famous music hall is transformed by Rheinhardt into a cathedral interior 


OF INTEREST TO PLAYGOERS 
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INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


_— walked into a brokerage office 
one day last August and told the 
emer -clerk to buy him a hundred 
Westinghouse and a hundred Gen- 
eral Electric, the certificates to be 
put in his name. The office partner, 
4) somewhat surprised at his client’s 
%% purchase of securities in which he 
had previously shown no interest, 
alee a the reason for his enthusiasm. “1 
came down on the New Haven this morning,” was the 
reply, “and happened to meet a friend of mine who’s 
in the operating department of one of the big Middle 
Western lines. He talked electrification of railroads 
to me all the way in—insists that George Westinghouse 
is right, and that it won’t be many years before the 
majority of railroads in this country are run by elee- 
tricity. After we got out at the Grand Central, I took 
the Subway down—more electric motive power—and 
the whole system about to be doubled. Later in the 
morning [ tried in three places without success to 
vet an electrie fan for quick delivery; crowds in each 
place like those at a bargain sale. That’s why I am 
enthusiastic.” 

The seeming pressure of electrical business on that 
particular morning in August is hardly typical of the 
condition of the industry all last year, but it is a 
fact, that, while 1911 wasn’t much of a year in a good 
niany lines of business, it was a pretty good year for 
the companies manufacturing electrical equipment. Up 
to the end of June orders ran somewhat below normal 
and had to be taken at prices not allowing of the 
usual margin of profit. But after the middle of the 
year business picked up rapidly, and the fall months 
found the eleetrie concerns running a good deal nearer 
capacity than most other industrial companies. Then 
during the year’s closing months came the big revival 
in steel, always a powerful stimulant on the electrical 
industry. No wonder that in this branch of business 
at least the outlook for 1912 is regarded with a good 
deal of satisfaction. 

So far as the immediate market movement of the 
shares of the electric companies is concerned, the pres- 
ent activity in the industry is encouraging, but most 
of the stocks in this group are an investment proposi- 
tion, and it is the long-range outlook for business that 
really counts. And the outlook for business during the 
next few years, it may be said, is exceedingly bright. 
There is, in the first place, the movement, on the part 
of the railways, to turn from steam to electricity as 
a motive power—that has within itself almost  in- 
estimable possibilities in the way of new _ business. 
Then there is the present rapid development of electric 
street-car and interurban traflic. From that source 
there is bound to come a large volume of orders for 
equipment and generators. Again, there must be taken 
into account the steady growth in the household use 
of various electrical appliances and the inerease in 
the use of electric fans. In point of sales of this last, 
article, particularly, last summer broke all records, and — 
at present preparations are going on for doing an even 
larger business during the season to come. 

Of these various considerations bearing on-the future 
of the electrical industry the coming electrification of 
the railroads is perhaps the most interesting as weil 
as the most important. It is true that the New 
Haven, the pioneer in this field, has found the change 
io electric motive power an expensive proposition, But 
that the change has been .a suecess is proved by the 
company’s recent announcement that it intends to 
electrify its entire original main line and hopes to be 
running electric trains between New. York and New 
Haven within two years. In connection with the 
change from steam to electricity, there are still a good 
many problems to be solved, and it will be a good many 
years before the throttle will entirely give place to the 
lever, but that the superseding of steam by electricity 
as the motive power on railroads is only a matter 
of time is now generally admitted. And even though 
the change is very gradual, the providing of the new 
equipment needed -will mean a very large amount of 
husiness for the eleetrie companies during the next 
few years. 

or the way in which the business of such coneerns 
as General Eleetrie and Westinghouse has increased, 
the development of street- railway and interurban 
iratlic is Jargely responsible; and this development, 
far from having run its course, is still only in its 
initial stage. In the big cities the building of car- 
lines has been pretty well completed, but in the smaller 
towns and out through the country innumerable con- 
struction projects are under way. The technical dif- 
ficulties which have opposed eleetrie railway construe- 
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By Franklin Escher 


tion are, it must be borne in mind, being steadily 
cleared out of the way. The greater esteem in which 
street-railway shares and bonds are held by the invest- 
ment public makes it much easier to raise the money 
now than it used to be. The result-is that in every 
part of the country electric lines are being built on a 
scale which only a few years ago would have been 
considered impossible. 

The construction of electric locomotives for railroads 
and of generators and big motors for, street-car lines 
is, it is true, the most profitable part of the business 
of the electrical concerns, but is being rivaled by the 
development of the business in fans and the innumer- 
able household appliances which are so generally com- 
ing into use. Only a very few years ago the use of 
electric fans in private residences was practically un- 
known. To-day in thousands of homes the fan is re- 
garded as an indispensable part of the household 
equipment. The electric stove, the electric fiat-iron, 
the electric toaster and boiler, and any number of other 
electric specialties of comparatively recent invention, 
are making rapid strides in public favor. According 
to an official of one of the electric companies, it was 
ihe big business done in these articles last year which 
made up for the smaller business in locomotives and 
generators and kept total output almost up to record 
figures. 

It is possible to take almost any group of industrial 
companies you can think of and figure that the “ out- 
look for business during the next few years ” is bright. 
But these electric concerns, it must be admitted, are 
in a position distinct from the other industrials. The 
influences which have caused the tremendous increase 
in their business during the past few years have only 
just begun to be operative. We are certainly still only 
at the beginning of the age of electricity. 

There are mighty few big manufacturing concerns 
whose business during the calendar year 1911 ran any- 
where near previous high-record figures. General Elec- 
trie’s official report will not be out for some little 
time, but there is good reason for believing that sales 
ran. but very little below the record of $71,478,558 
made in 1910—%68,000,000 is probably a fair estimate. 
Operating conditions were less favorable than during 
the year before, and severe competition worked to re- 
duce prices, but, making the fullest allowance for all 
that, it is estimated that at least 13.5 per cent. was 
earned on the stock. In 1910, 16.6 per cent. was 
earned. But 1911, it must be borne in mind, saw the 
conversion of about twelve million dollars of con- 
vertible bonds into stock and the consequent increase 
of the company’s share capitalization by that amount. 
Nineteen ten’s earnings are figured on about sixty-five 
millions of share capital; 1911’s on seventy-seven 
millions. 

Until the company’s annual report is issued it will 
be impossible to say how much was appropriated for 
depreciation, but, judging from the amounts charged 
off in previous years, there is not much doubt that the 
amount will be substantial. It is this policy, on the 
part of General Electric, sustained over a long series 
of years, which gives investors such confidence in the 
reality of the company’s surplus. The balance-sheet 
of many an industrial concern shows a big surplus, 
the genuineness of which is daily refuted in the price 
at which the shares are bought and sold. But in Gen- 
eral Electric’s surplus of twenty-three million dollars 
there is no money which ought to have been spent 
maintaining the plant, no extravagantly appraised pat- 
ents, franchises, and good-will. The Jatter, immensely 
valuable as they are, are carried on the balance-sheet 
at exactly ong dollar. The money which ought to have 
been spent for depreciation has been spent. Of the 
surplus of $23,022,705.82 neporses in’ the last annual 
statement, no less than $14.912,400.29 was in actual 
cash. 

For the higher price at which General Electric shares 
used to sell during the opening half of the last decade, 
two things are responsible. In the first place, there 
was a substantial stock dividend in 1902 whereby share- 
holders were reimbursed for the reduction of four years 
previously. In the second place, conditions have so 
changed that no big industrial concern can make the 
same margin of profit on its operations that it could 
make eight or ten years ago. Back in 1902 and 1903, 
for instance, General Electric’s ratio of operating costs 
to gross sales was seventy-nine per cent. In 1910 this 
ratio was eighty-eight per cent., and, at that, was the 
lowest in four years, 

General Electrie is paying. and for many years has 
been paying, eight per cent. on its stock. Lately there 
has been a great deal of talk about an increase in the 
dividend rate to ten per cent. Will this dividend in- 
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crease be made? The only answer possible at the 
present time is that the increase can be made—that if 
the company chooses to do it, it is in a position easily 
to pay ten per cent. But the general industrial out- 
look, it must be borne in mind, is not such as to 
encourage the raising of dividends even where any 
particular company is in a position to pay a higher 
rate. At the beginning of a Presidential year, and with 
the government’s attitude toward big combinations of 
capital no more clearly defined than at present, it may 
well be that General Electrie’s directors will consider 
it the part of conservatism to keep the dividend where 
it is. It is an unfortunate thing that we have come to 
a point where, for an industrial company to admit big 
earning-power and the ability to pay higher dividends, 
is to run the risk of investigation and attack, but such 
the condition is, and as such it must be met. 

General Electric recently has been selling a little 
below 160, which was the low Jevel for May, June, 
and July. At 160 a stock paying eight per cent. nets 
the buyer exactly five per cent. —not a high return on 
an industrial issue, but one that in this case has stood 
for a good while and that bids fair to be revised up- 
ward as soon as it is touched at all. And looking 
back over the record of the fluctuations in General 
Electric, one is struck by the fact that in every year 
since 1899 (even in 1908) the stock sold at a quota- 
tion higher than that prevailing at present. 

Westinghouse, too, is in a strong position. Unpre- 
paredness for what happened in 1907 landed the com- 
pany in receivers’ hands, but all that is a thing of the 
past, and the company has for several years been on a 
paying basis. The last fiscal year, indeed, showed the 
biggest earnings, net and gross, in the company’s his- 
tory. After payment of the regular seven per cent. 
dividend on the preferred, there remained a balance ap- 
plicable to dividends on the common or assenting shares 
amounting to twelve and one-half per cent. T he ratio of 
costs to earnings, 84.9 per cent., was the lowest in years. 

That was for the fiscal year ending last April. Since 
then probably results have been not quite so good. As 
a result of sharp competition, prices during the greater 
part of 1911 were not what they might have been, and 
if the operating ratio was held down to as low a 
point as during” the year before it will be something 
of a surprise. At the same time, the fiscal year whieh 
is drawing to its close has been a fairly good time 
for the company’s business,. and a substantial per- 
centage was undoubtedly earned on the stock. 

Resumption of dividends, however, is very much of 
a question. In 1910 the eight and three-quarters per 
cent. in dividends which had accumulated on the pre- 
ferred was declared payable in three instalments, the 
last of these on April 15, 1911. By that action the 
company’s last obligation to its preferred shareholders 
was discharged and the common or assenting stock 
put in line for dividends. 

Early last summer there developed a determined 
effort, on the part of a large group of shareholders, 
headed by George Westinghouse, to force the manage- 
ment to begin paying dividends. For several weeks 
an active canvass for proxies was carried on, the 
former head of the company coming out publicly with 
the statement that quite enough was being earned to 
warrant the putting of the stock at least on a four- 
per-cent. basis. When the actual test of strength came 
at the meeting on July 26th, however, it was found 
that the management was in full control, and the 
proposition to begin paying dividends was dropped. 

It is doubtful, in view of the trouble in which the 
company found itself involved four years’ ago as a 
result of shortage in working-capital, whether any 
dividend will be paid for some time to come. At the 
time of the reorganization a substantial amount of 
working-capital was, it is true, realized by the sale 
of new assenting stock at par. But with the industrial 
situation as it is, it is anything but unlikely that the 
management will decide that the conservation and 
upbuilding of cash resources is of more importance 
than the payment of dividends. The company has been 
doing a good business for the past three years, but 
three years are not much of a time in which to pile 
up a surplus, And with the notes, put out at the time 
of the reorganization, to be taken care of, the manage- 
ment does not propose to be edught short of cash. 
Westinghouse’s earnings probably warrant the payment 
of a dividend, but earnings are not the only thing to 
be considered in determining whether or not a dividend 
is to be paid. Great as has been the progress made 
since then, and efficiently as the company’s affairs are 
being administered, it must not be forgotten that it 
is only a comparatively short time ago that the com- 
pany was in serious financial difficulties. 








“When T saw in the vaults of azure and sun, 
Like blooms from their fields astray. 

On painted wings that fluttered and spun, 
Two golden butterflies play— 

Two flames by an airy love made one 
In the heart of the day— 





'e Wingless Ones 


By Herman Scheffauer 


Then I longed for a mate and the gift of wings, 
But was doomed on the earth to lie, : 
Till I cursed the clasp of the mar] that clings 


To thwart my lust for the sky, 


And the mournful hunger of wingless things 


For the visions that die, 
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Public Speaking, Etc. 


Puptic speaking has become of late 
years the national pastime in Great 
Britain. For a comparatively laconic 
nation it is a curious manifestation, but 
it is done with all seriousness; in fact, 
with some pompousness. Everybody does 
it and everybody does it according to his 
rank. If you are very big you lay corner- 
stones, open office buildings, and launch 
cruisers. A little lower down the scale 
you preside at meetings of all descriptions 
and open bazars and sales of fancy work. 
If you are humble but respectable—say, a 
worthy village grocer—you second votes 
of thanks with a few words of solemn 
ponderousness. Nothing can happen in a 
regular and right manner unless speeches 
are made about it. There was probably 
a time when only one speech was made, 
but now every one is so anxious to speak 
that half a dozen people are given oppor- 
tunities to say something under the guise 
of thanking the principal speaker, the 
chairman, the audience, and any one else. 
If it is a political meeting every one is 
cheered three times and the audience duti- 
fully rises and sings “ For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” No partiality is shown. 
A weighty politeness reigns. Every one 
is a jolly good fellow and every one is 
permitted to speak for the sole reason 
that it is known every one so likes to do 
it. Women do it, amiable peers do it; 
children, if of sufficient station to make 
them interesting, do it, and members of 
Parliament are still doing it when one 
leaves the hall. 

A small sale of faney work in a small 
village does not hesitate to ask to be 
opened by a neighboring celebrity. Not 
content with being formally declared open 
on its first day, it gets a different celebrity 
to open it the next day and a still dif- 
ferent one the day after that. The 
celebrity stands on the platform, makes 
a few remarks about his or her burning 
interest in bazars, brings in a reflection 
or two on present-day politics, speaks 
earnestly of duty, devotes with equal 
earnestness a few moments to humor, 
and gives way to those who follow him. 
The village doctor generally enlarges on 
the humor, the minister underlines the 
appeal that all should do their duty, and 
then the bazar is officially opén. 

In Great Britain each individual has a 
keen sense of his duty to the public. If 
the public wishes him to grace an oe- 
casion, grace it he must. Boredom or 
enjoyment are alternatives not taken into 
account. It is what is required of royalty 
and lesser people suffer it willingly. 
Mayors’ wives take courses in public 
speaking as soon as their husbands are 
elected. Every city has a mock parlia- 
ment so that private citizens can indulge 
in their verbal flow. A public speaker 
makes himself forever unpopular if he 
speaks so long as to make discussion and 
question time impossible. The sense of 
fair play is outraged. To sit for an hour 
and listen in silence to a man who refuses 
to stop at the appointed time and give 
you a chance to make a short speech of 
your own under the pretense of asking 
a question is not to be borne. -Picture a 
coal-miner in America getting up before 
thousands and heckling a member of the 
government! In Great Britain the only 
way to prevent members of the audience 
from making speeches is to carry them 
out bodily as soon as they show any 





symptoms of eloquence. As for the women, 
they speak better than the men. They 
are spirited and fresh and commanding; 
but it is not, after all, the quality of the 
speeches that surprises one, but the 
quantity, the positive universality of pub- 
lic speaking. No one is afraid, or, if they 
are, it is one of the things—there are so 
many of them in Great Britain—of which 
it is not nice to speak. Apparently the 
children are taught the forms of public 
speaking at an early age, for every one 
begins with great glibness; giving thanks 
for the honor of being asked, apologizing 
for his utter unworthiness, and promising 
not to detain the audience but a moment. 
Ali of these are the thinnest of pretenses. 

It seems a consistent characteristic that 
English people should not conceive of an 
inanimate thing, no matter how large, as 
being capable of functioning until a per- 
son of irreproachable social standing has 
told it to function. They spend a year 
making a huge engine and then a duchess 
is summoned and she announces to the 
engine, its owners, and designers that it 
can go, and to prove her infallibility the 
engine is made to go. 

Why a people who show no particular 
zest for conversation in private—this is 
comparing not one Britisher with another, 
but all Britishers with all Americans and 
all Frenchmen—should feel so differently 
about speaking in public is a diverting 
puzzle. One cannot for a moment balance 
the delights of conversing spiritedly with 
two people against cold-bloodedly instruct- 
ing a floor of gaping faces. Stimulating 
conversation in a small group, on the part 
of one person, is not liked in Great 
Britain. Every one always tries to look 
as though he were in no way concerned 
with it and frees himself of a possible 
charge of being implicated by looking as 
blank as only a Britisher can look. Yet 
people give up really amusing pursuits 
in order to go to a debate. Simple folk 
listen to technical and scholarly discourses 
and shy people enjoy fiery tirades. Just 
the pleasure ‘felt in hearing people talk 
fills halls night after night with uncom- 
monly keen audiences. Old ladies who 
could not be got to discuss any single 
topic under heaven attend regularly meet- 
ings of the Navy League and all the polit- 
ical organizations. 

Their manners are beautiful. They 
listen while people with no particular 
ideas on the subject under discussion, or, 
as far as that goes, on any other subject, 
wander through labyrinths searching for 
a period. It is the sound and intention 
that please them, and, besides that, it is 
in order. Men who can do other things, 
but cannot speak, should grace public plat- 
forms. It is a regular seemly proceeding, 
and, if one does not care to listen to them, 
it is always gratifying to know what they 
look like. 








One Egg for Ten 


OnE of the persecuted Protestants, just 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
lived, we are told, for some time on one 
egg a day which a hen laid regularly in 
the hay near where he was concealed. If 
he had been equally favored by an ostrich, 
he might have got along on one egg a 
month. A good idea of the enormous size 
of an ostrich’s egg is afforded by the ac- 
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count of a dinner that was once given to 
some visitors to an ostrich farm in Cali- 
fornia: 

“Ten of us?” said the host. “One egg 
will be enough.” Having given utterance 
to this remark, he made his way to the 
paddock and soon brought to the house 
an ostrich egg. For an hour it was boiled; 
and, though there was some misgiving as 
to its being cooked, the shell was broken, 
for the guests’ curiosity could no longer 
be restrained, and a three-pound hard- 
boiled ege was laid upon a plate. 

Apart from its size, there was nothing 


peculiar about the egg. The white had the 


bluish tinge seen in the duck egg, and the 
yolk was of the usual color. It tasted as 
it looked, like a duck egg, and had no flavor 
peculiar to itself. But it was immense. 
As it takes twenty-eight hens’ eggs to 
equal in weight the ostrich egg when 
cooked, it is evident that the host in the 
case mentioned knew what he was about in 
cooking only one egg for ten persons. 
There was sufficient and to spare and 
everybody was satisfied. 





The Loneliest Place on Earth 

WHEN Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, 
it was thought that the loneliest place on 
earth had been assigned to him as a 
prison. But St. Helena is fourteen hun- 
dred miles nearer a continent than is 
Tristan d’Acunha. Many hundreds of 
miles of ocean lie between this island and 
its nearest neighbor. Tristan, in short, 
is a tiny oasis in a boundless wilderness 
of waters, go from it in which direction 
you will. 

It is a rocky and eliff-girt little isle 
with a solitary mountain a thousand feet 
high rearing itself from the midst. Yet 
on this lonely speck of rock and earth 
there lives a community seemingly quite 
happy in its isolation from all the rest 
of the world. They are farmers, cattle- 
raisers, and shepherds. In the valleys of 
the island are fertile fields where pota- 
toes mainly are grown. The food of the 
people consists, for the most part, of beef, 
mutton, fowls, potatoes, and fish. 

Tristan used formerly to produce many 
fruits and vegetables which can no longer 
be grown there. The reason of this is 
that the island for a long time was over- 
run by rats, which escaped from a ship 
that anchored there and which the people 
have been unable, it is said, ever entirely 
to exterminate. 





ThePrecursor of the Chinese Dog 


PEKING dogs, as they formerly were 
called—otherwise Chinese lap-dogs—have 
a curious history. On October 8, 1861, 
an Anglo-French soldier ransacked the Im- 
perial summer palace at Peking and took 
back to his captain a little dog that was 
supposed to have belonged to the Empress. 
At any rate, her Majesty made frantic at- 
tempts to regain the little creature, and 
the English officer finally struck a bar- 
gain, through Chinese emissaries, that it 
be sent as a present from the Chinese ruler 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria of England. 
Good feeling was thus established all 
around, and the little dog, bearing the 
name of “Looty,”’ was domiciled at 
Buckingham Palace. He was a very lone- 
ly little creature, the other dogs taking 
exception to his Oriental habits and ap- 
pearance, and when the Prince and 
Princess of Wales returned from a con- 
tinental trip the latter pleaded with her 
mother-in-law to be allowed to take 
Looty to Sandringham. About six months 
later Looty’s mate arrived from China, 
and the breeding of this species of 
dog became a diversion in fashionable 
society. Not many years ago a number 
of ladies got together material for a dog 
show and called it an “ Association of the 
Dogs from the Palace of Peking.” Looty, 
who had long since passed to the future 
good or evil place for dogs, was repre- 
sented by a very numerous progeny. From 
Looty, indeed, all Chinese dogs known 
to Europe and America are descended. 





The Eyes of Night-prowlers 


MANY creatures are noctambulists. Some 
have eyes specially adapted to the condi- 
tions of the night, among them cats, night 
birds, and night butterflies. In the eyes 
of night animals the ends of the optic 
nerve are divided into about 120,000,000 
cylindrical fibers and 60,000 conical fibers. 
According to Von Kries, the conical fibers 
perceive bright colors and the cylindrical 
fibers perceive dark colors. Many animals 
see clearly in the dark because in their 
eyes cylindrical and conical fibers are uni- 
formly intermingled. 

The horse follows the road, however dark 
the night; the owl sees dark things better 
than he sees light things; therefore it is 
probable that the cylindrical fibers of hié 
optic nerves are either more numerous or 
more powerful than the conical fibers. 
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STANDARD RAILROAD 


AMERIGA 


Railroads are known by the 


service they render. 


The 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


has gained its title by always giving 
its patrons the best that can be 





provided 


the best 


kept and pro- 


tected roadbed and track, the newest 
steel equipment, the most satisfac- 
tory dining car service, and the 
fastest time consistent with safety. 
Its standard is exemplified in the’ 


“Pennsylvania Special” 


which makes the less than 18-hour 
run between New York and Chicago 
with clock-like regularity. 


Leaves New York 
» Arrives Chicago 


Leaves Chicago 
Arrives New York 


- - 4.00 P.M. 
- - 8.55 A.M. 


- - 2.45 P.M. 
- - 9.40 A.M. 


The New York portal to this splen- 


did service is the 


Pennsylvania Station 


one block from Broadway at 32d 
Street, which typifies by its simple 


grandeur the 


excellence and high 


character of Pennsylvania Railroad 


service throughout. 
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Villefranche (14 hrs.), (Nice), Genoa (20 hrs.), Naples (8 hrs.), Port Said (5 pai 
To or from $165 
Port Said, 


Steamer returns to New York 
via Naples and Gibraltar. 


West Indies 
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° : “4 to 
Four Delightful Cruises {h. 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA CANAL, 
VENEZUELA and BERMUDA 
Leaving New York by the Palatial Twin 
Screw Steamers: S. S. VICTORIA LUISE, 
(16,500 tons) Feb. 7, March 7, 1912, 25 Days, 
$175 and up: S. S. MOLTKE, (12,500 tons), 28 
Days, Feb. 24, 1912, $150 and up: 16 Days, 
March 26, 1912, $85 and up. 
Every Luxury of Travel. Every refinement 
of Service Insured. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


P SPECIAL TRIP Sisto 2 
KAISERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA 


the largest and most luxurious steamer of the Ham- 
burg-American service. Equipped with Ritz-Carlton 
Restaurant, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, Electric 
Baths, Elevators. Will leave New York, FEBRU- 
deira (12 hrs.), Gibraltar (4 hrs.), Algiers (8 hrs. 
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co other pacts, SLLS 33 


Around 
theWorld 


November 12,1912 (From New York) 
February 27, 1913 (From San Francisco) 


By the palatial cruising steamer 


“VICTORIA LUISE” 


(16,500 tons) 

Itinerary includes Madeira, Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Java, Philip- 
pines, China, Japan, Sandwich Islands end Overland 
American Tour, Inland excursions and side trips. 

Optional {17 DAYS IN INDIA 

Tours: ({14DAYS IN JAPAN 
Cost including all 


and = Durati 
expenses aboard and ashore $650 up 110 Days 


LINE, 41-45 Broadway, NewY ork 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 








ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is alittle book on astronomy for us 
who want to know just the plain things about the 
stars. No telescope, no special knowledge required— 
and it reads like a novel—only better. 

Net, $1.40 


With Many Charts and Illustrations. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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TAMPS—Stamp Album and 155 All Dif. 
are, incl. China (dragon), Malay (tiger), 
Rhodesia, Tasmania (l’dscape), Jamaica 
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only 10. 1000 hinges Se. 112 pp. Lists, 





coupons, etc., free! Agts. W’t 50%. 
BUY STAMPS.’ Sussman Stamp Ce., St. Louls, Me. 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn, 





Oil of Lavender 
By R. Holt Lomax 


LAVENDER plants require frequent hoe- 
ing and care must be taken not to damage 
the shallow, spreading roots. An open, 
sunny position in dry, calcareous soil is 
necessary for the obtaining of the best 
results, when a fair average yield per 
acre is twenty-five pounds of oil. Much 
depends on the manner of cutting lavender 
for distilling, since as little as possible of 
the stem is used in making the finest oil. 

The distilling process is as follows: the 
bloom is shot out of the sacks into a 
steam-driven chaff-cutter which chops it 
finely, and it is then shoveled back into 
the sacks, which are carried up a ladder 
to be emptied into the top of a large 
copper still. When this is full the lid is 
screwed on and the steam driven into the 
still from the bottom. The steam satu- 
rates the bloom and, rising, carries the 
perfume with it over the top into the con- 
denser, which consists of a number of 
small pipes surrounded by a constant flow 
of cold water. The steam is then changed 
into mingled oil and water which runs 
into a long glass receiver at the bottom 
of the still and finally separates and set- 
tles, with the oil on top of the water 
when the water is drawn away. The es- 
sential oil begins to appear in the receiver 
about forty-five minutes after the starting 
of the still, and the whole is ready for 
drawing off in an hour and a half. In 
two or three weeks the oil is filtered, and, 
after standing a twelvemonth to mature, 
it is blended with spirits of wine and other 
adjunets and is thus made into lavender- 
water, which should be kept three years in 
storage before it is placed on the market. 





The Toledo Blades 


Tue swords of Spain have always been 
celebrated. Numerous authorities might 
be quoted in testimony of their unsur- 
passed excellence, even as long ago as the 
time of Cicero, who makes honorable men- 
tion of the little Spanish sword. 

It is probable that the manufacture of 
swords continued at Toledo until the epoch 
of the Gothie kings, and it is certain that 
it was in full sway in the ninth century. 
These swords served beyond doubt as a 
pattern for the weapons used by the Moors 
of Spain in the Middle Ages, still to be 
seen represented in the pictures at the 
Alhambra. 

The making of swords was not former- 
ly confined to one establishment. The 
espaderos, or sword-makers, worked at 
their own homes alone or with a certain 
number of apprentices. Like all crafts- 
men, they were bound together in guilds. 

Many of the kings of Castile accorded 
to the finest sword-makers of Toledo cer- 
tain privileges, such as exemption from 
certain imposts and duties appertaining 
to the sale of swords, the purchase of iron 
and steel, and other primary material. 

The steel used by the espaderos of Mad- 
rid was obtained in an iron-mine situated 
about three miles from Mandragon in the 
Basque provinces. 

According to Palomeus, a Toledan 
sword-maker of the eighteenth century, it 
is an error to suppose that the Toledans 
preserved particular secrets for the tem- 
pering of their arms. They were com- 
pelled to use the water of the Tagus, as 
well as the fine white sand that the river 
contains in its bed. This sand served for 
the operation of what they termed re- 
frescar la calda, or cooling, for when the 
metal became red and commenced to throw 
off sparks the espaderos instantly sprin- 
kled it with sand. 

The blade having become cherry-red, 
they plunged the point into a wooden 
reservoir full of the water of the Tagus, 
and, having once cooled it, they straight- 
ened it as much as was desirable. 

They then subjected such of the blades 
as had not hitherto been exposed to the 
fire, and when it began to redden they 
took it by the tongue with red-hot pincers 
and plunged it into sheep suet until it 
cooled, an operation that imparted temper 
to it. 

One famous Toledan sword-maker of 
whom mention is made was Julian, sur- 
named el Moro, or the Moor, by reason of 
his coming from Granada, where he worked 
until toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury’ for King Boabdil. 





Does the Snail See ? 


Tue physiology and habits of the snail 
have long interested naturalists, and, 
among other questions relative to this 
molluse, its blindness has often been de- 
bated. Certain specialists are inclined to 
believe that it does see, but that its eyes 
are unable to bear much light, adducing 
as an argument the known fact that the 
snail is passive during the night but dur- 
ing the day looks for shady places. An- 
other naturalist differs, and, after having 





studied 2,400 cases, he thinks the distribu- 
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tion of the snails in dark inclosures dur- 
ing the day is accidental, that the snail 
neither flies from the light nor seeks the 
dark. If a brilliant light be brought in 
contact with its eyes at a distance of 
from one to two millimeters no reaction 
is noticed, and the same thing happens 
after putting it in the dark or if it be 
subjected to the rays of electric light. 
The snail does not seem to take account 
of obstacles of any kind and crawls only 
from odor, temperature, and from agita- 
tions in the air (such as that produced 
by a mouth-organ, for instance), or dis- 
turbances in the earth around it. The 
snail doubtless does not see, hear, or even 
feel, except as it is acted upon from such 
disturbances as have been mentioned. The 
removal of its eyes does not produce any 
modification whatever either in its activity, 
mode of life, or even in its sensibility to 
pain. 





Beavers Under Water 


Many consider it remarkable that the 
beaver can remain beneath the water for 
so long a period. But he can remain under 
the ice much longer. It has puzzled many 
to know how these animals can do this 
and still live. 

A beaver rises to the under side of the 
ice and there casts a quantity of its breath 
up against the crystal covering of the 
body of water. A wide, flat bubble is 
formed. This is permitted to remain 
against the cold ice long enough to be- 
come somewhat purified, when the animal 
takes it into its lungs once more. This 
strange operation is repeated from time 
to time, and the creature is thus enabled 
to remain beneath the ice for hours. 

The muskrat does about as the beaver, 
but cannot remain without fresh supplies 
of pure atmosphere so long. 





Chinese Telegraphy 


THE transmission and receipt of tele- 
grams in the Chinese Empire is not so 
easy as in western countries, because the 
Chinese language lacks an alphabet and 
expresses itself by characters and sigts 
that represent words. In consequence, for 
purposes of telegraphing an exact list has 
been made of signs in quantity sufficient 
for ordinary correspondence and to each 
one of the signs a different number is 
given which is transmitted by the Morse 
telegraphic system. The code consists of 
9,800 ciphers, the whole forming a pam- 
phlet of forty-nine pages, each one of 
which contains ten series of twenty char- 
acters with its corresponding number. On 
receipt of a telegram the operator looks 
up in his book the characters represented 
by the numbers transmitted by the ap- 
paratus and transcribes them into legible 
Chinese. 








SURPRISED DOCTOR 


Illustrating the Effect of Food. 


The remarkable adaptability of Grape- 
Nuts food to stomachs so disordered that 
they will reject everything else is illus- 
= by the case of a woman in Racine, 

is. 

“Two years ago,’”’ she says, “I was at- 
tacked by a stomach trouble so serious 
that for a long time I could not take much 
of any sort of food. Even the various 
kinds prescribed by the doctor produced 
most acute pain. 

“We then got some Grape-Nuts food, and 
you can imagine my surprise and delight 
when I found that I could eat it with a 
relish and without the slightest distress. 

“When the doctor heard of it he told me 
to take several small portions each day, 
because he feared I would grow tired of it as 
I had of all other food. 

“But to his surprise (and that of every- 
body else), I did not tire of Grape-Nuts, 
and became better day by day, till, after 
some weeks, my stomach entirely recovered 
and I was able to eat anything my appetite 
craved. 

‘““My nerves, which had become so 
weakened that I feared I would become 
insane, were also restored by the Grape- 
Nuts food in connection with Postum, 
which has become our table beverage. 
I appreciate most gratefully and thankfully 
the good that your food preparations have 
done me, and shall be glad to answer any 
letters inquiring as to my _ experience.” 
— given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,’ in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above fetter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
sine, true, and full of human interest. 4*, 
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Fads and Fancies in Naming 
the Baby 


By MARIE BUCKHOUT 


As given names are a matter of choice. 
if parents used their liberty of selection 
wisely we should not find so many persons 
bearing peculiar or discordant names. It 
were well to remember that, as a name 
is for life, rather than to be discarded at 
pleasure, it should be suitable alike for 
childhood and mature years. 

A law of the Church once made it oblig- 
atory that each child should receive at 
baptism the name of a saint, which gave 
such offence to our Puritan ancestors that 
they selected only Scriptural names for 
their children. Opening the Book at ran- 
dom, they adopted the first name upon 
which their eyes fell: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Talitha-Cumi, and Mahal-shahal-hash-baz 
are pleasing results of this method. This 
custom is not entirely abandoned, as only 
a generation ago, when the Vassar facul- 
ty ordered each student to hand in her 
full.name for use in the annual catalogue, 
one, known only as Kittie, begged for an 
exception to the rule in her favor, but 
in vain, and she at last tearfully admitted 
that her real name was Karen-Happuch, 
chosen in the olden way. 

The common practice of adopting the 
name of a general, statesman, or man of 
note in any department of activity is 
rarely wise, and too often proves annoying 
to the innocent victim. The coinage of 
words is also open to objections; in the 
vear in which King Edward was crowned, 
hundreds of baby girls were christened 
Coronia; this name connecting them as 
long as they shall live with that important 
event to England, and revealing their ages. 

A family failing to agree upon a name 
for their first baby compromised by plac- 
ing the letters of the alphabet in a hat, 
each of the five members drawing one un- 
til enough vowels and consonants were 
secured to form a word. The boy was 
called Dwish, which proved so satisfac- 





tory that the second son was called Koyit, 
obtained in the same way. A mother, 
looking for something original for her 
son, passed a building when one half of a 
double door was open, and on the closed 
second part was the word King. Her de- 
sire for originality was gratified, and the 
boy was duly christened Nosmo King. 
After the church ceremony, upon the closed 
doors she found the warning words, No 
SMOKING. 

The Indiana man who named his daugh- 
ters Sunshine and Delight, and his son 
Pleasant, said: “I believe that such a 
selection will tend to make their lives 
cheerful.” 

Parents of large families know that the 
advent of another child is not always a 
subject for rejoicing, but it is scarcely 
fair that the innocent party should bear 
through life the token of their disap- 
proval. Plenty Jones, Refrain Smith, 
Not Wanted James, What Another Frost, 
Grant Last Harper, and Still Another 
Robinson, were combinations during colo- 
nial days, some being among my own 
ancestors. 

A gentleman who detested nicknames 
determined that there should be none in 
his family, and after much thought named 
his boys Edgar, Edwin, Edmund, Edward, 
Edson, and: Egbert. Later, he admitted 
that his system was a failure, saying: 
“They were known as Eddie, Chuck, Bim, 
Snorkey, Muggins, and Pete, and every 
mother’s son of them answered proudly to 
his name.” 

A baby has been termed “ a little stranger 
with a free pass to the heart’s best affec- 
tions”; therefore let us give him a name 
that will neither burden his helpless in- 
fancy nor shame his maturer years. For 
the words of Holy Writ are still applic- 
able, “ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” 




















SHAKING UP THE SHEIKHS 


ALGERIAN NATIVES INSPECTING AUTOMOBILES IN A COUNTRY AGENCY 
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The Story of Tobacco 


WueEn tobacco was introduced into Eu- 
rope every effort appears to have been 
made by those opposed to its use to put 
it down. It is said that more than a 
hundred pamphlets were put forth in con- 
demnation of the use of tobacco, foremost 
among them being the celebrated Coun- 
terblaste to Tobacco of James I., in 
which work the use of the weed is re- 
ferred to as “a custom loathsome to the 
eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the 
black, stinking fume thereof nearest re- 
sembling the horrible Stygian smoake of 
the pit that is bottomless.” 

There is a tradition of the Greek 
Chureh that ascribes the inebriation of 
the patriarch Noah to the temptation of 
the devil by means of tobacco, so that 
James was not altogether without au- 
thority for the black Stygian parentage 
which he assigns to its fumes. 

In Russia smoking was prohibited, the 
knout being the punishment for the of- 
fense. 

In certain of the Swiss cantons a coun- 
cil summoned all smokers before it, and 
the innkeepers were ordered to inform 
against those found smoking in their 
houses. Urban VIII. was so enraged 
against the practice that he proceeded in 
state to the Vatican and- thundered ex- 
communication on every person who took 








' THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. 9*« 





the accursed weed in any shape or fom 
into a church. 

As might have been expected, opposi- 
tion and persecution excited only more 
general attention to the plant, awakening 
curiosity concerning ite and tempting peo- 
ple to try the effects, with the result that 
the use of the weed spread rapidly. The 
Turks and Persians have become inveter- 
ate smokers, aithough their sultans and 
priests declared that smoking was a sin 
against their religion. 

Tobacco thrives in nearly every part 
of the globe. Among narcotic plants it 
occupies a place similar to that of the 
potato among the vegetables. It is the 
most extensively cultivated, the most 
hardy, and the most tolerant of changes 
in temperature, altitude, and general 
climatic conditions. 





Stone Bath-tubs in the Tropics 


In Mexico and many of the Central 
American countries where the _ tropical 
heat makes the water in city mains too 
warm for pleasant bathing, the people 
use a plan adopted hundreds of years ago 
in those regions, 

Bath-tubs are cut from solid rock near 
a natural spring of pure water, or fed by 
a stream through bamboo pipes. These 
stone baths are near the homes of most 
of the wealthy citizens, and all hotels 
have them attached to their buildings. 
Travelers from northern countries find 
these cool baths very refreshing. 
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Madam —Your Grocer 
Will Tell You the Facts 
About Heinz Tomato Soup. 


We believe, Madam, that 
you would have ‘Tomato 


Soup more often in your 


home if tomato soup were easier to 
make. -Or, if you knew just how 
Heinz Tomato Soup measures up to 
the very best home-made—with none 
of the bother and fuss. 


Everyone likes Tomato Soup, and 
Heinz Tomato Soup needs only an 
introduction to make it a steady and 
welcome visitor to your home. It is 
ready to serve in next to no time— 
just heat. 


Your grocer knows what the Heinz 
Pure Food Institution stands for, and 
what the Heinz label means on any 
food product. 


He knows that on Heinz Tomato 
Soup it means choice tomatoes—pick- 
ed at the prime of ripeness—prepared 
the very day they leave the vines— 
with the addition of rich cream and 
pure spices. 


He knows the painstaking care that 
has made Heinz quality possible. And 
he should tell you—for his own interest 
as well as ours—that he is satisfied to_ 
make a little less profit on Heinz 57 
Varieties in order.to give you more 
quality for your money. 

These are the facts about Heinz Tomato Soup and 


it is the easiest thing in the world to satisfy yourself of 
its goodness. Just try one can.—If you do not like 


it your grocer will refund your money. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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9 Day Tours of Japan 


§/See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement 
with the Japan railway lines, passengers on 
the Steamship Mrinnegsera have privilege of 
making inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
or vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 
This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along 
the Inland Sea. 


[Round trip on MINNESOTA to Manila and Hong 

Cong comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best 
of accommodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA 
sails from Seattle, March 16th; returnsJune 1st. Make 
reservations early. Send for handsome free book 
“Nine Day Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H.A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agl., St. Paul, Minn. 


GreatNorthernSteamship Co. 


PRINCESS HOTEL, BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life all 
winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yochting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SW IMMING 





Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious 
steamers, sailing twice a week. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda 





NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 








HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society; 


Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 


Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
ee attention to the picturesque and unusual in insect life, and, while free from 

chnical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
ae or shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 


’ 


the “‘ant-cow,’ 


With Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Price, $2.00 net. 


NEW YORK 








SEEDS 


Largest growers of pedigree a oO A i Ss 
and garden seeds in the world 

Clovers, Grasses, Oats, Rye, Bar- Sworn yield 259 
ley, Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. We bushels per acre. 
breed only pedigree heavy yielding You can beat that. 
stocks. CATALOGUE FREE. Why nottry in 1912 


JOHN A.SALZER SEED COMPANY, Box 19, La Crosse, Wis 








Krne GeorGe’s French chef arrives at 
the palace at which his master is resident 
at about eleven o’clock and forthwith re- 
ceives from the master of the household 
the menus that have been selected for the 
day. Thereupon the chef gives the neces- 
sary orders for provisions and remains in 
his kitchen until luncheon has been served. 
He is then at liberty to depart for a short 
period, returning at six o’clock, when he 
undertakes the preparation of the royal 
dinner. When this has been accomplished, 
he presents a bill for the day’s expenses 
and receives a check for the amount from 
the treasurer. That completes the chef’s 
work for the day. 

But while he has been at work in the 
kitchens he has done much. A really 
wonderful process of preparation has been 
carried out. When the King and Queen, 
together with such other personages as 
may at the time be with them, are ready 
for dinner, the scene in the kitchen is one 
of perfect order and discipline. Every- 
thing is in-its proper place, and while the 
cold dishes which were prepared during 
the morning stand waiting to be served 
such other items of the menu that are to 
be served hot are ready to the second. 
The royal chef walks around and superin- 





tends, but his assistants are so well drilled 
in their respective duties that he seldom 
needs to give an order, though here and 
there he offers a suggestion for the per- 
fection of some dainty. 

Outside the door of the dining-room 
there is an apartment where the final 
touches are given to the delicate and costly 
preparations. At Buckingham Palace it 
contains a table upon which the dishes 
rest in readiness for their distribution to 
the table attendants. The man who wields 
authority here is clad in immaculate eve- 
ning dress and wears white gloves, and in 
a voice that is barely raised above a 
whisper he gives the minutest directions 
as to what is to be done with each par- 
ticular item of the menu from the moment 
when it leaves the anteroom and passes 
finally from his care. 

Relays of men and women bearers con- 
vey all the dishes from the kitchen to the 
anteroom. The passages from the kitchen 
are long, with some awkward corners here 
and there, and in order to prevent col- 
lisions in the hurry of the work am in- 
genious arrangement of mirrors has been 
effected at these corners so that the 
bearers may see whether the road is 
clear for them. 





Wild 


A SCENE representing a death struggle 
between wild boars in the Black Forest of 
Germany is exhibited at the Museum of 
Natural History, New York. The skins 
of the animals were presented by Walter 
Winans, an English sportsman, on the oc- 
easion of his visit, to this country last 
autumn, when he exhibited his thorough- 


Boars 





breds at the Horse Show. 


im Battle 


peror William in the Black Forest. The 
collection is to form the main feature 
of a winter scene in the Black Forest, 
about 20 by 30 feet in dimensions. In the 
foreground are the chief figures—two wild 
boars engaged in a death struggle for 
supremacy. Younger animals will be in 
the background. 

The Emperor William presented Mr. 

















The pair of wild boars which 


have been mounted for ex- 


hibition at the Museum of Natural History, New York 


He went to see the Museum of Natural 
History, and ‘was so much impressed with 
the methods in use there of mounting wild 
animals that he promised to send the Mu- 
seum his finest group of wild boars, which 
he killed while shooting with the Em- 


Winans with a gold medal as a prize for 
shooting the largest boar ever killed in 
Germany, the animal shown on the left. 
The pair were mounted by Mr. Frederick 
Blaschke, the animal sculptor of the 
Museum. 





The Animal Hospitals of India 


TuereE is in India a sect called Jains, 
one of the articles of whose creed is that 
men should not only do no harm to ani- 
mals, but should protect their lives and 
eure their ills. The Jains have many 
hospitals, where sick and maimed ani- 
mals are tenderly cared for. 

The pious Jain who meets on the road 
a wounded animal stops to take care of 
it or receives it into his dwelling. The 
hospital at Bombay is situated in the cen- 
ter of the most densely peopled quarter of 
the “Black Town” and all visitors are 
freely admitted to it. 

One enters, in the first place, a large 
court surrounded by sheds in the midst 
of which are kept a number of oxen. 
There is said to be nowhere in this world 
a more novel sight than this assembly of 
sick animals. Some have bandages on 
their eyes; others, lame or in a helpless 
condition, are comfortably stretched upon 
clean straw. Their attendants rub them 
down and bring the blind and paralyzed 
their food. 

From this court the visitor passes into 
another of more limited extent containing 
dogs and cats. A little farther on is an 
enclosure reserved for bipeds. Aged crows 
spend their remaining days in this para- 
dise of the brute creation in company with 
bald vultures and buzzards that have seen 
their best days. At the other end of the 
court there is an enclosure for lame ducks, 
herons, and other aquatic birds. 

All the domestic animals and those that 
dwell in the vicinity of man have their 


J 
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representatives. Rats are seen here in 
great numbers and display remarkable 
tameness; mice, sparrows, peacocks, and 
jackals have their asylum in this Jain 
hospital. 





Selling Butter by the Yard 


THERE is at least one place in the world, 
Cambridge, England, where butter is sold, 
not by the pound, but by the yard. From 
time immemorial the dairymen of* Cam- 
bridgeshire have rolled their butter into 
lengths, a length béing a yard and weigh- 
ing one pound. Neatly wrapped in strips 
of clean white cloth, the cylindrical rolls 
of butter are packed in long, narrow 
baskets made for the purpose and so con- 
veyed to market. . 

It follows, therefore, that the Cam- 
bridge butter-dealers have no need, as 
they preside over their stalls, of weights 
or scales for determining the quantity of 
their wares. Constant practice and an 
experienced eye enable them with a stroke 
of the knife to divide the butter into 
halves or quarters with almost mathe- 
matical precision. 

This curiously shaped butter finds its 
chief purchasers among the people of Cam- 
bridge University. It is claimed that the 
“yard butter” is eminently adapted for 
the peculiar needs of the students in the 
daity commons. Cut into conveniently 
sized pieces and accompanied by a loaf of 
wheaten bread. a stated portion is sent 
every morning to the rooms of the under- 
graduates for use at breakfast and tea. 
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The Arab Soldier 


Tue Arab soldier has suddenly become 
a factor of importance in world polities. 
For years a source to France of trouble 
and expense, he may turn out to be a good 
investment. 

The first native 


recruits in Algeria 


were of the Zouawa tribe, which gave 
its name to the corps of Zouaves. Other 


elements combined with the old janizaries 
of the Algerian Deys to form those units 
called ‘Turkish companies. Hence the 
popular designation “'Turcos” given to 
Algerian riflemen. These rapidly increased 
in number. In 1841 the Turkish com- 
panies became battalions of native sharp- 
shooters and in 1855 regiments of Algerian 
riflemen. 

An inherited taste for fighting, a con- 
tempt for the work of the fellah and 
laborer, above all the material advantages 
secured by regular military service, com- 
bine to attract the native. During sum- 
mer, when harvest and the vintage season 
enable men to earn enough to live on, 
there only present themselves for enlist- 
ment the dregs of the population. But in 
winter, after plowing and sowing, when 
the climate makes its rigor felt in tent 
and cabin, applicants swarm. 

Commanding officers have left to their 
discretion the choice of means to promote 
enlistment and maintain regimental ef- 
fectiveness. It does not do to wait until 
would-be recruits make application; it is 
necessary to invite the enrollment of the 
most promising material that is to be 
found in Algeria. For this purpose there 
are organized either patrols made up of 
non-commissioned officers, with the bat- 
talion pipe, tambourine, and drum-players, 
or detachments that travel through the 
thickly populated districts. Since these 
parties are composed of the best men in a 
regiment and carry excellent rations, the 
lure is great to the tribesman, always ap- 
preciative of appearances and good cheer. 

Yet, although he can fight and march 
to perfection, the native soldier does not 
do so well in garrison or in the occupa- 
tion of a conquered country. There are 
other drawbacks. He is useless either as a 
clerk, a surveyor, an overseer of works, 
or a drill-master. Hence it is necessary 
to supplement all native troops with Eu- 
ropean soldiers. 





The Eccentric Duck-bill 


OnE of the most peculiar of animals is 
the duck-bill of Australia. Scientifically 
it comes within the category of the mono- 
tremes, the only egg-laying mammals. 

These queer animals are peculiar to the 
Australian, continent and New Guinea, and 
in their general appearance are the most 
remarkable of all mammals. It was 
thought, when the first specimen of the 
duck-bill was received in Europe many 
years ago, that it was the work of some 
skilled taxidermist who was trying to 
“put up a joke on the scientists.” 

These creatures attain a length of about 
twenty inches. The body is long and flat, 
in shape something like that of. the, otter, 
the fur being thick and fine, and generally 
of a rich brown hue, with a whitish tint 
beneath. 

The head is the most extraordinary fea- 
ture. Instead of a mouth, like that of 
other mammals, there is a perfect bill like 
that of a duck, and seemingly .composed 
of the same horny substance; and the 
edges are provided with transverse plates. 
Teeth the duck-bill possesses, though of 
a novel kind, being placed in the back 
part of the mouth, two upon each side. 
The tail of the duck-bill is flat and ob- 
tuse, and the toes are webbed, the hinder 
set being strongly clawed. 





Writer’s Cramp 


THE psychical element plays as impor- 
tant a part as physical fatigue in the 
production of writer’s cramp. The haste 
to fix a thought in graphic characters may 
lead the writer to hasten his movements 
and to change the conditions of the muscu- 
lar contractions necessary to the work of 
carrying and guiding the pen and forming 
letters. 

Every effort to write faster leads the 
copyist to exaggerate his fatigue and to 
increase its bad effects; every effort acts 
upon the nerves of the brain for the crea- 
tion of anxiety; every effort calls into 
play groups of muscles and gives them 
a predominating action in the writing 
action straining the nerves more or less, 
according to the manner of holding the 
pen, according to the position of the 
writer’s table, and according to the sup- 
port and the labor of the forearm. Most 
writers call into action the greater part 
of the muscles of the hand, wrist, and 
forearm, forcing the muscles of different 
groups to do excessive work. 

In order to write in the right way and 
without fatigue, the writer must work in 
such a way as to make the work of his 
muscles as varied as possible, and, after 
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every muscular effort, the muscles must be 
allowed to rest. Massage, electricity, and 
rest are the only means of repairing the 
damage done by overwork. The man af- 
flicted with writer’s cramp must educate 
his hand according to rules known to no 
school and form his letters by a copy 
found in no copy-book. 

An expert in the study of the nervous 
system sums up the rules to be followed 
in treating writer’s cramp as follows: 

Write as little as possible; do not write 
long; write a round, coarse hand without 
flourishes. 

In the beginning of the treatment ab- 
solute rest is imperative. When the 
muscles are fully rested write a few 
minutes only, then rest a longer or shorter 
time, according to the warnings given by 
the muscles. Fast writing is one of the 
most frequent causes of the trouble. 

Write slowly. Form the letters with 
round, smooth, easy curves. Beware of 
angles and angular terminations. The 
length and the slope of the written letters 
of the alphabet involve an almost in- 
variably uniform contraction of the mus- 
cles. The larger the dimensions of the 
letters, the more chance the muscles have 
to rest. 

To avoid cramp the hand must slope 
toward the body, and the writing must be 
straight up and down, because sloping 
writing demands a deviation from the 
natural sweep. 





Hast Thou Forgot ? 


Hast thou forget? 
When in my soul [ burned a holy incense 
To perfume all the air that thou 
shouldst breathe ; 
When in my heart I garnered 
praises 
To weave them 
wreath ; 
When from my soul there swelled, as from 
an organ, 
A stately measure for thy vestal feet 
And from my heart a Pan-like joyous 


all thy 


in a worthy lyric 


treble 
As wild as wind-song and as bird-song 
sweet ; 
O when my strength, my skill I conse- 
crated 
To serve thee and to save thee from the 
strife, 
And prayed that death be for thee but a 
distant 
~ Brief scene in an eternal masque of 
hife ; 
When all my being seemed aglow and 
throbbing 
With love, alas! that hath not altered 
yet, 


How could I know, ah, how indeed imagine 
Thou wouldst forget? 
SHAEMAS O SHEEL. 





St. Die, America’s Godmother 

THE idea of the possible existence of 
an unknown and discoverable land started 
from Saint Dié in the Vosges Mountains. 
Christopher Columbus, who had read and 
digested all the theories about the shape 
of the earth, was impelled to undertake 
his voyage of discovery by the perusal of 
a book composed in the year 1410 in Saint 


Dié by a man named Pierre d’ Ailly. 
D’Ailly called his work Imago Mundi 


(“the picture of the universe’), 

D’Ailly was born in Compiégne of an 
obscure and very poor family. By his 
intrinsic merit and by hard work he at- 
tained the position of chancellor of the 
University of Paris and in time the posi- 
tion of confessor to Charles VI. Later 
he was made a bishop, then a cardinal, 
and, last of all, papal legate. His zea! 
and his severity entitled him to his pictu- 
resque nicknames: “the eagle of France,” 
“the sledge hammer for use on_here- 
ties,” ete. 

In his Imago Mundi, d’Ailly declared 
that the whole world was habitable and 
that doubtless there were in existence con- 
tinents unknown to Europe and equally 
populous. 

‘ What,” he asked, “do we need to do 
to find those worlds? Nothing but to set 
sail from Spain and to go forward, driven 
by a favorable wind.” 

D’Ailly’s theory was mingled with a 
thousand extravagant dreams, but even 
the dreams stimulated the imagination of 
Columbus and fired the eloquence with 
which he urged the King and Queen of 
Spain to help him. 

Saint Dié keeps the festival of her god- 
child America on the twenty-fifth day of 
April every year. 





The New Grant Monument 


WE are asked to state that the design 
for the new Grant Monument to be erected 
at Washington, of which a photograph was 
printed in the WEEKLY of January 13th, 
is the result of an open competition won 
by Mr. Edward Pearce Casey as architect 
and Mr. Henry Merwin Shrady as sculptor. 
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The Sheerest Hose 


for Dress Wear— 








Guaranteed 


T is easy enough to guarantee hose that are 


| cumbersome, coarse and hot. 


The wear 


in “Holeproof” is in its yarn, not its 


weight. 
long. as the heavy. 


The light weights will wear just as 
The reason is that we use 


cotton yarn costing an average of 70c a 


pound. 

a pound. 
and Sea Island cotton — the 
flexible, lightest weight, 
yarn that’s sold. 
be made light and strong. 
per cent of our output has. alwé 


We could buy common yarn at 30c 

But our yarn is 3-ply Egyptian 
softest, 
yet the strongest 
That’s why the hose can 
That’s why 95 
anys outlasted 


most 


our guarantee, including these light weights. 


A Million Wearers 


A million people know “ Holeproof.”’ 


The fact 


that so many have been convinced should bring more 


or less conviction to you. 


If a million have tried 


them and swear by them now, don’t you think you 


may do the same if you try them? 


Can tackle 


The signature above identifies the 
want 


genuine “ Holeproof,” and you 
to identify it for it is the original 
pense § hosiery, and there are 
scores of the heavier kinds. 


Holeproof 


Thirty-nine years of experience go into 

every pair of ** Holeproof.” 
We spend $55,000 a year for inspection 
—to see that each pair is perfectly mz ade. You 
never will get a pair that’s 

defective. 

Prices range from $1.50 for 
six pairs, guaranteed six 
months, up to $3.00, according 


AND psiery 


to the finish and weight. Silk hose for men, 
three pairs guaranteed three months, $2.00— 
for women, $3.00 

The genuine is sold in your town. We'll 
tell you the dealers’ names on request or ship 
direct where there’s no dealer near, charges 
prepaid on receipt of remittance. 

V rite for free book, “ How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 980 Fourth Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Tampico News Co. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1908 


, London, Can., Distributors for Canada 


City of Mantes: pede for Mexican Republic (275) 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme 
Court, it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, 


under a combi- 


nation label representing the old and the new labels, and 
in the old style of bottle bearing the Monks’ familiar 


insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 
According to the decision of the U. S. 


Supreme 


Court, handed down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 


2gth, I9gII, 


no one but the Carthusian Monks (Péres 


Chartreux) is entitled to use the word CHARTREUSE 
as the name or designation of a Li siqueur, so their victory 
in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing 
M. Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed by the 


French Courts, and his successors, 


the Compagnie 


Fermiere de la Grande Chartreuse, is complete. 

The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they 
alone, have the formula or recipe of the secret process 
employed in the manufacture of the genuine Chartreuse, 


and have never parted with it. 


There is no genuine 


Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








“Every Man Is 
Entitled to His Century” 


The best means of getting 
there is to begin drinking 









ig will keep you young and preserve the essential 
attributes-of youth, strength, energy, agility, en- 
durance and bring the fruition of the joy of living. 
For Home Comfort or Outdoor Relief. 
©. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 





A Hunter’s Camp-Fires 
By EDWARD J. HOUSE 


HE book gives the reader a moving 

picture of the life in the regions 
visited, as well as a description _of dif- 
ferent kinds of hunting. As the sports- 
man travels far outside the regular 
tourist line, such material is all fresh 
and exciting. The animals hunted are 
moose, walrus, rhinoceros, elephant, 
giraffe, antelope, grizzly, mountain 
goat, caribou, etc. 


Profusely Ulustrated from Photographs, and with 
Maps of the Territory Traversed. $5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








The Russian Crown Jewels 


In the Imperial Treasury, adjoining the 

Palace of the Kremlin, are guarded the 
magnificent crown jewels of the House of 
Romanoff. ‘These consist of gems of fabu- 
lous value: rubies, diamonds, sapphires, 
emeralds, clustered together in masses of 
exquisite workmanship. , ; 

The array of jeweled crowns is_ be- 
wildering in number and _brilliancy. 
Among the many Tsardoms of the ruler 
of all the Russias are those of Kazan, 
Astrakan, Poland, Siberia, and Kherson; 
and the crowns of these once separate 
kingdoms now repose in the Russian 
Treasury. 

The crown of Crimea is a plain gold 
circlet-—a modest one in comparison with 
the others. The crown of Vladimir Mono- 
machus is of special interest, as_ that 
monarch married the daughter of the 
English King Harold, succeeding to the 
throne of Kieff in 1113. It is of rare gold 
filigree work on sable surmounted by a 
plain crown set with pearls. A topaz, a 
sapphire, and a ruby adorn the dome, and 
the Jower part is inerusted with pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds. 

The crown of Peter the Great is adorned 
with nine hundred diamonds surmounted 
by a diamond cross rising from the center 
of an immense uncut ruby, while that of 
the Empress Catherine II. is bedizened 
by no fewer than 2,536 diamonds and an 
enormous ruby, producing a rainbow of 
color dazzling in its brilliancy. The crown 
of Michael Romanoff, the founder of the 
Imperial House, is surrounded by 190 
precious stones and surmounted by a big 
emerald. The coronet of the present Em- 
press is remarkable chiefly for the quality 
of its jewels, being bedecked with one 
hundred of the purest gems éver brought 
together in a single ornament and said. to 
be unequaled by. any similar ornament 
anywhere. ; 

The crown of the present Emperor is 
dome-shaped like a patriarchal miter. Its 
chief gem is an immense ruby supporting 
a cross of five very large diamonds, while 
its base is ablaze with precious stones. 

It is a curious fact that when, at the 
coronation of Nicholas II., the Tsar, with 
vreat dignity and deliberation, placed the 
crown of Peter the Great upon his head, 
it tilted slightly and appeared too large, 
an omen reac dily seized upon by augurs “of 
evil. 

The royal orb is decorated with dia- 
monds set in two bands encircling it at 
right angles. On its upper surface is a 
large sapphire surmounted by a diamond 
cross, While to the orthodox Russian not 
the least precious of its materials is what 
is imagined to be a piece of the true cross 
of Christ. The Imperial scepter has for 
its chief ornament the magnificent gem 
known as the Orloff diamond, one of the 
largest and most valuable in existence; 
and the jeweled collars of the order of 

Andrew, the great Sword of State, the 
imperial seal, and the insignia of in- 
numerable blink in varicolored 
lights. 

The ancient practice of presenting bread 
and salt to the Tsar as a sign of sub- 
mission and loyalty is still a ceremonious 
function at each coronation. Envoys from 
Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, and far- 
away Yakutsk have offered their al- 
legiance to recent Tsars on plates of pure 
vold to which has sometimes been added, 
as a constituent part, a salt-cellar of rare 
design. At least one thousand of these 
plates, with their accompanying - salt- 
cellars, are arranged as plaques on the 
walls or hidden in recesses by priceless 
tapestries. Many of the plates are embossed 
with the Emperor's initials in gems. The 
gold plate used at the imperial banquets 
is truly regal. Its value is enormous 
owing to its abundance, the elegance of 
its design, its choice workmanship, and 
the quality of its material. 

The bejeweled dresses of former Em- 
presses of Russia are carefully preserved, 
that of Catherine II. being so heavy with 
gems that one person can with difficulty 
support it. The wedding dress of the 
present Empress is imperial in’ texture 
and price, inasmuch as it cost no less, it 
is said, than $200,000. 

Among the treasures of the Imperial 
Treasury is a huge goblet cut out of a 
single amethyst. its surface showing en- 
yraved a hunting scene. Coronation pres- 
ents of great value from the East and 
the West, from emperors, kings, and 
princes, as well as from many municipali 
ties and millionaires, are also shown in 
this roval treasure-room, 

Besides the jeweled crowns, 
there are te be seen a col- 
lection of thrones—single thrones, double 
thrones, and even triple thrones. — Es- 
pecially interesting is the double throne 
made for Ivan and Peter with an opening 
behind through which the youthful mon- 
archs could be secretly advised by their 
sister Sophia. Here also are the throne 
of Alexis, studded with 1,223 rubies, 876 
diamonds, and other precious stones; the 
throne of Boris,” presented to him by the 
Shah of Persia, ornamented with hundreds 
of large pearls and turquoises; the mag- 
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TAKING DOWN THE MINUTES OF THE MEETING. 





















mighty courage! 
sacrifice. 


from the great conflict. 


About hundreds of the 3800 photographs 
there is some such story. Almost forgotten, 
they unfold before us as we look over these 
strange photographs—their edges war-worn 
and ragged—but the pictures themselves 
clear and sharp and vivid—stories remem- 
bered only by some veteran, but that every 
American should know. For nearly fifty 
years they have lain buried—both photo- 


Low Price and Small 
Payments through the 


New 
Wanamaker 


Book Club 


So impressed were we with this set 
of books and its value to the nation 
that we have formed a new Book 
Club especially for it. It is now some 
years since we have met a work 
which seemed to merit the forming 
of such a club. So once more, 
just as in the past—the Wana- 
maker Co-operative Club will 
save thousands of dollars to 
careful book buyers. Through 
the Wanamaker Club you can 
secure a set at the low Club price 
and pay for it in little month- 
ly payments. Through the 

anamaker Club, you can 
have the whole 3800 pic- 
tures with text his- 
tory beautifully 
printed and bound 
in 10 magnificent 
volumes, at less 
than what the 
United States Gov- 
ernment paid for 
three of the pic- 
tures—yes, at less 
than it cost 
Brady to take 
one of the pho- 
tographs. 


Send the Coupon 
and learn 

Reva the whole story 

my «without any 
tion. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 



















8 Union Soldiers Stole This 
Engine; Hanged as Spies 


eens. little-known story of the Civil War is recalled by this 


graphs and stories. 


photograph. Twenty soldiers of the Union Army went into the heart 
of the Confederate country, stole this engine from under the very noses 
of the enemy’s troops and set out to wreck a railroad. A deed of mad and 
They failed, and eight gave their lives for the failure. 
To-day this photograph remains an eloquent witness to their heroism and 


That, in brief, is the story of one photograph—there are 3800 of these undying messengers 

They were taken by Mathew Brady, artist photographer and hero,— 

and his followers, who risked their lives to get these marvelous negatives during the Civil 
War. Lost for many years—they are now recovered and placed within your reach in the 


Photographic History % Civil War 


Complete Sets Now Ready 


Now the real romance 


of the war—the pathos—the courage—the 
tears and bitterness—the joy and triumph— 


all are shown here. 


The story of each pho- 


tograph is told under it in full and generous 
caption—while on the opposite pages there 
runs a complete, consecutive, fascinating, 
freshly written word-story of the whole 


war. 
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Clty rccccccccccccccccccvcceees 


It is simply seezng the Civil War. 


64 PAGE 


FRE BOOK 


Send the coupon at once for our big 
book of sumptuous specimen pages from 
the set—containing large reproductions 
of 24 of these strange photographs, At 
the same time we will send youmalso 

free—the romantic story of Brady, of 

the taking, loss and rediscovery of ‘the 
photographs. And we will tell you how 
to get your set of the Photographic His- 
tory at the special low Club 
price and convenient 
monthly payments, 
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Send me free your 


64-page 


book, containing 
specimen pages from 


History 


of the Civil War with repro- 
ductions of 24 of the beautiful 

photographs and the full romantic 
story of their taking, loss and dis- 
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nificent ivory throne brought from Con- 
stantinople by Sophia on her marriage 
with Ivan the Great in 1472, and many 
others of imposing design and great his- 
toric association. 





A Brigand Christening 


THE brigands and bandits of Italy have 
always evinced an anxious regard for the 
spiritual welfare of their children. Es- 
pecially has this been shown to be the case 
in Italy, where outlaws have been known 
to invade a village in force and insist that 
their children should be baptized with 
all the rites of the Church. They have 
even resorted to the heroic method of 
catching a priest and dragging him off to 
their mountain fastness in order to give 
their offspring a proper start in life. One 
of the bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church once played an unwilling part in 
such a brigand ehristening. 

He was traveling through the moun- 
tains when brigands came down upon him 
and carried him. off to their stronghold. 
There he was treated with great consid- 
eration. He found a rich repast prepared 
for him, together with rich wines. The 
men vied with one another in courtesy, 
and the only signs the holy man saw of 
the profession of his entertainers were the 
loaded guns and long knives that formed 
their arsenal. 

The next morning, after breakfast, the 
chief of the band said, politely but firmly, 
to the bishop: 

“Christen my bambino; christen him 
Guiseppe. Receive him ‘into. the holy 
Church or I will have you hanged.” 

The baby was christened and_ blessed, 
and the parents were satisfied. Another 
meal was had, and, with every manifesta- 
tion of good-will, the bishop was sent 
forth upon his journey. Not only was no 
attempt made to rob him, but he was 
forced to carry away a bag of money for 
the benefit of the Church. Nor were the 
good offices of the bishop forgotten, for 
year after year, as the anniversary of the 
christening came round, a gift for the holy 
man was left at the door of the religious 
institution where he lodged. 





Sharks in the Arctic 


Tuose old  piscatorial pirates, the 
sharks, often invade the Arctic, no doubt 


- tempted by the carcasses of the whales or 


seals and walruses left by white men en- 
gaged in their pursuit. Natives angling 
from their skin canoes in deep water oc- 
casionally catch a sluggish shark which 
has engulfed the bait, but there is no use 
pulling against such a mountain of flesh 
and relying upon sheer strength to bring 
him up; and this the native fisherman 
knows and he overcomes the shark’s inertia 
by sagacity. 

When the shark becomes irritated and 
pulls briskly, the line is lowered to ap- 
pease him, but cautiously hauled in again 
almost immediately, the shark slowly ris- 
ing to this strategic manipulation until 
he rests upon the surface of the water, 
when the fisherman dexterously despatches 
him by a well-directed thrust through the 
spinal cord. Considering their well- known 
voracity in warmer climes it seems singu- 
lar that sharks do not oftener attack the 
native fishermen in their little skin canoes, 
but there is not a known instance of such 
attacks even on the west shore of Green- 
land, where they are the most numerous 
and where the natives catch large num- 
bers of them—from 10,000 to 20,000 a 
year. 

The most usual method of catching these 
fish can hardly be said to be fishing at 
all. Near a hole in the ice a lighted torch 
is placed and two natives stand on op- 
posite sides of the hole with sharp hand- 
hooks. Presently the shark sticks his 
nose out, when he is hooked and hauled on 
the ice. 
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Forcing Plants by Light 


To force the growth of plants by the 
use of artificial light is not a new idea, 
but the system hitherto has been too ex- 
pensive in proportion to obtainable re- 
sults. Recently a Scotch lady engaged in 
horticulture discovered an efficacious meth- 
od of applying light for this purpose. 
Arranging in winter quarters her plants 
as she wishes them to grow, she supplies 
a lamp with mercury vapor for fuel, and 
the seeds germinate in less than half the 
ordinary time, while the vigor and in- 
tensity of the color of the flowers is su- 
perior to that of the product grown nat- 
urally. Among curious phenomena which 
she has noticed in connection with “the 
action of this light is an infinite multi- 
plication of the downy substance common- 
ly found on stems. Those grown in 
shadow have the stems relatively bare. 
Very good practical results have been 
obtained by this system. 
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| If you are familiar with motor car conditions 
| you know that the Cadillac dealer is prac- 
tically outside the zone of competition. 


Almost everybody is Cadillac -convinced— 
almost everybody concedes its unique 
reputation. 





But have you realized the full and splendid 
extent of that reputation ¢ 


It was brought home to us (for the thousandth 
time) in a new way, the other day, when 
we banteringly asked one of the most 
prominent dealers in the Cadillac organi- 
zation: 


sci nnmlaROiions inel 


| “Don’t your customers ever speak of other 
| cars In comparison with the Cadillac?’ 


y And he answered in all seriousness: “Only 
. those of the very highest price—and then 
not in disparagement of the Cadillac.” 





The real value of the 





| isnot adequately expressed by its price 


Conditions in your own locality will confirm 
this. 


And you can probably recall several instances 
—as nearly everyone can—in which the 
ownership of much higher priced ears has 
been exchanged for Cadillac ow nership. 


Taken together, the two sets of facts constitute 
a pr ofession of confidence in the integrity 
of Cadillac construction which should be 
conclusive in establishing its value to you. 


You know what a dependable car the Cadillac 
is. You will appreciate, therefore, how 
much it means when we say that there 
are now more than five thousand 1912 
Cadillacs in the hands of more than five 
thousand enthusiastic users, who without 
exception are every day having dlemon- 
strated to them that the Delco system of 
automatic electric starting and electric 
hghting is precisely as dependable as 
every other feature of the Cadillae car. 





4 Intensified by the luxury of the system which performs the triple function 
of starting, lighting and igniting, the Perfectedness of the Cadillac 
has reached a point which is not adequately expressed 
by the money cost of the car in comparison 
with existing price standards. 
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 ! ‘ PHAETON, #1800 


TORPEDO, $1900 


TOURING CAR, $1800 






et i 





ROADSTER, $1800 . 





Prices are F. O. B. Detroit, and include standard equipment. 


LIMOUSINE, Seven passenger, $3250 


DETROIT, MICH. 


COUPE, Four passenger, $2250 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CQ. - = = = 








—If it were possible 
to make a better flour 
than Gold Medal, 
its name would be 


Gold Medal Flour. 





View of part of Washburn-Crosby Co’s Milling Plant. More than 40,000,000 packages shipped from these 
mills last year. Is not this in itself ample evidence of the superiority of Washburn’s Gold Medal Flour? 





